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Fugitive Material in the School Library 


By Florence A. Henry’ 


[The following article deals with a subject 
which is of perennial interest, and school 
librarians will find here helpful suggestions. 
It may be that others can add from their own 
experience to the information given here. We 
shall welcome letters from school librarians 
on the topic of this article, giving their own 
methods, the sources that they use in finding 
material, and any comments on Miss Henry's 
article. 

One school librarian who read the article 
in manuscript suggested that by Miss Henry's 
method of filing pamphlets with clippings, it 
would be difficult to know whether a given 
pamphlet is in the library or not. In checking 
lists, some record of pamphlets already re- 
ceived is desirable. Is it the practice of school 
librarians to make author cards i the catalog 
for pamphlets in the vertical file, stating the 
subject headings under which they are filed? 
Has anyone tried the method of keeping the 
old order cards for pamphlet file by author 
as a checklist? 

Let us have a symposium on vertical files in 
high school libraries.] 


‘THE layman who thinks of the library 

primarily as a place for books does 
not realize that the most vital and up-to- 
date department of the modern library 
is the collection, small in bulk but large 
in value, which has never been contained 
in books. Here we find many kinds of 
valuable material: chiefly clippings, 
prints, maps and plans, and pamphlets. 
Even the tiniest and most poverty- 
stricken library may have its well organ- 
ized file of materials which cost next to 
nothing and are invaluable as reference 
aids. They make it possible to place 
before the reader the most up-to-date 


1 Librarian, Elmira Heights (N.Y.) High School, 


information on all questions of the day. 
Long before the weekly periodicals treat 
a question, the librarian may have it 
ready for constant reference by pupils 
and teachers. While some of it will 
later appear in book form, it has been 
estimated that twenty-five per cent of 
writings on education, as an example, is 
never so published. 

So many tons of pamphlets, however, 
are printed each month that it is neces- 
sary for the librarian to use the most 
careful discrimination in the acquiring 
and saving of such ephemeral material. 
She is apt to become overstocked with 
things for which there is no use, while 
she must be careful not to destroy any- 
thing which might be useful in preparing 
a lesson. This will necessitate the same 
indefatigible checking up of daily assign- 
ments and teacher cooperation that any 
reference work requires. The file must 
be carefully overhauled frequently; ma- 
terial which has outlived its usefulness 
destroyed ; subjects rearranged, and worn 
out standbys repaired. It is far better 
to throw away too much than too little, 
for something can always be found on a 
given subject. At least half of the 
librarian’s time will be needed to keep 
her collection accumulated and in order. 
The promptest of care is necessary for 
this work, for if it is not attended to 
daily, but stacked haphazardly into a 
drawer or on a shelf, material will collect 
so fast that when the librarian finds time 
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to sort it out, the task will seem nearly 
hopeless. In the meantime it may have 
been necessary to use some of the mate- 
rial for reference and if it is not in order 
much time and patience will have been 
wasted in futile searching. 

The system of filing away material 
that has been pronounced worth saving 
should be, like all other library methods, 
as simple as is compatible with practic- 
ability and quick reference. It must be 
economical not only as to cost of installa- 
tion, but as to cost of maintenance after 
establishment; and at the same time be 
capable of ready expansion and prepared 
for hard usage. A legal sized vertical 
file equipped with roller bearings, such 
as can be purchased from Gaylord or 
the Library Bureau is most practical. It 
combines ease of filing with usability and 
economy of space. Even a small library 
will need a four-drawer unit, which may 
be added to as growth requires. 


Folders Better Than Envelopes 

Let these drawers be equipped with 
legal sized manila folders rather than 
envelopes for pictures and clippings. The 
pamphlets may be stood up in double 
rows with guides between the groups. 
On the tabs protruding from the manila 
folders the subject heading may be 
printed, or it may be typed on Oxford 
Labels and pasted over the tab. These 
latter make the drawer neat and busi- 
nesslike, and may be easily changed by 
removing and replacing if it is necessary 
to change the heading. 

The arrangement of the folders in the 
drawer should be alphabetical by subject 
headings. The subjects may be taken 
from the REaDER’s Guin_, although some 
find those in Sear’s List or SuByEcT 
HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES more 
practical. Whichever is used, be con- 
sistent in your authority. A dictionary 
is preferred to a classed arrangement as 
it is simpler and more elastic, it covers 
all possible needs and is understood 
better by the students who are in the 
habit of using directories. The guide 
labels on the outside of the drawers 
should read like those on the back of an 
encyclopedia. The tendency of the 
average user is to look behind the guide 
in the file for the material he wants. 
The file should be completely self- 
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indexing with many cross reference 
guides and some “see” references on the 
subject guides themselves where needed. 

There can be no fast rule for the 
choice of subject headings. Many recom- 
mend separate drawers for the civics and 
geography material with sub-headings on 
every topic of the subject: as parks, 
water-supply, etc. The local history 
material is often kept in a separate 
drawer. The choice has to depend on 
the peculiar needs of each school, and 
any special emphasis of its various 
departments, and it is up to the librarian 
to keep in touch with these. 

The Library Bureau supplies a device 
called a Flexi-file which automatically 
adjusts the weight of the papers in the 
drawer and keeps them upright. It con- 
sists of small cloth comp. rtments holding 
a few folders each and stretched on a 
wire frame, and it may be inserted in 
any standard drawer. 


No matter how new or poverty-stricken 
your library may be there is no excuse 
for not having a usable vertical file. You 
may collect material from the first and 
keep it well arranged in orange boxes 
obtained from the grocer. The clippings 
may be kept in old magazine envelopes 
upon which you have pasted guides. 
Thus your collection will be ready for a 
file when you are able to purchase it. 


Pamphlets and Documents 

“A pamphlet is a publication contain- 
ing eight or more pages and less than 
one hundred and bound in a thin paper 
cover.” The stiffer the cover the nearer 
it approaches a book, and really becomes 
one when it is bound singly and treated 
as one. Many public libraries give dis- 
tinctive treatment to pamphlets by putting 
them in pamphlet boxes and assigning 
them call numbers. This gives them a 
certain prominence and definiteness of 
location, but few school libraries care for 
them in this way. They insert them in 
the information file with the pictures and 
clippings. When a pamphlet is bought it 
should receive the same treatment of 
buying and ordering as a book. Most 
pamphlets are free, but when sending for 
them it is wise to enclose stamps to 
ensure their arrival. Stamp and date 
every pamphlet that comes into the 
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library before putting away. Some find- 
ing lists of pamphlets : 


Brown, Zaiwee. Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. Part 1. Following the 
list of books in each class is a list of pamph- 
lets in that class. 

Booxutst. A list of pamphlets and free ma- 
terial appears every two months. 

Bootu, M. J. Material on Geography Which 
May Be Obtained Free or at Little Cost. 
ed. 4 1927. State college for teachers 
Charleston IIl. 

Witson Butietin Feb. 
Pamphlets. 


Witson Buttetin Feb. 1928. Next to Noth- 
ing Library of Modern Authors. 

HILson AND WHEELING. Illustrative Material 
a High School Literature. Wilson, 1923. 


1928. Educational 


Bureau of publications, 
Columbia University. 
Series. 

Service bureau for Classical Teachers, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
Publications. 

Government documents may be treated 
in the same manner as pamphlets. It is 
not so necessary to own a large collec- 
tion as it is to know where they exist 
and how to get them. Do not allow your 
library under any circumstances to be- 
come a depository. By writing to the 
congressman from your district you can 
usually obtain them free; all documents 
are sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments ; departments sometimes give cop- 
tes. Most useful to schools are the pub- 
lications of the following: United States 
Department of Agriculture; Farmer's 
Bulletins; Congressional Record; Smith- 
sonian Reports (occasionally); Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Department of Com- 
mercee; Department of the Interior; 
Bureau of Education 


Teachers College, 
Enriched Teaching 


Some checklists of government docu- 
ments: 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications. $1.00 per 
—. (Useful only in very large school 
ibraries) 

Booklist 

United States Daily 

Congressional Digest 

Brown, Zarwee. Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and latest sup. 

United States Department of Agriculture. 
Post card list mailed monthly on request. 

U. S. Bureau of Education Publications. De- 
partment of the Interior. Published at in- 
tervals and obtained on request. 


U. S. Supt of documents. Weekly List of 
ae U. S. Government Publications. 
ree 


Clippings 

Use material clipped from papers and 
magazines only for information you 
can’t find elsewhere, as saving them to 
any extent takes too much time. The 
tendency at first is to clip too much. 
Clippings are particularly useful for 
local history and contemporary biograph- 
ical sketches. Always date your clip- 
pings and state their source. Keep in 
folders for immediate use temporary 
articles such as current events which you 
are sure you will not need to keep, and 
mount those which have permanent 
value. The discarded sheets from the 
typewriting department have the advan- 
tage of being just the right size, as well 
as free of cost when used as mounts. 
A uniform size of mounting paper used 
as far as possible adds to neatness and 
convenience, and several small clippings 
on a related subject may be mounted on 
the same sheet. U-File-M folders may 
be used to keep several clippings on any 
one subject in order, but do not insert 
them until their keeping is justified by 
use. It may be well to have a number 
of carbon copies of a poem mounted to 
be used in class where it is not contained 
in the text. Clippings may be circulated 
in folders or envelopes and charged out 
on temporary cards with the number of 
enclosed clippings recorded on the card. 


Pictures 


The library should have pictures on 
every subject possible to illustrate and 
supplement school work; and a definite 
part of the budget or fine money should 
be set apart each year for this purpose. 
Obtain as far as possible the less expen- 
sive pictures from the sources nearest 
at hand. Although films and slides are 
more and more used they will never 
replace the detached picture conveniently 
near. 

Some large schools have special pic- 
ture files for the care of their collection, 
but they can be kept with the pamphlets 
and clippings very satisfactorily. Pic- 
tures should be mounted on uniform 
sized sheets of heavy paper which fit the 
drawers. Mounting paper may be used 
but it is expensive. Cover paper, such 
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as is used for pamphlet and catalog 
covers is more economical and may be 
bought in sheets 20 inches by 26 inches, 
which cut into four pieces 9% inches 
by 11% inches. Black and white pictures 
mount most effectively on gray paper, 
and sepia or colored on brown. Pictures 
too large for the file may be mounted 
and kept flat in the poster file or a box 
made by the manual training department. 
Pictures come from so many sources it 
is wise to keep an accession record on 
catalog cards showing title, author, 
where and when purchased, and cost so 
that they may be easily replaced. 

Arrange Art by the schools of paint- 
ing with the artist as a sub-heading; 
architecture by style rather than build- 
ings; and geography by countries with 
subdivisions of states, cities, mountains, 
rivers, castles, manners and customs, etc. 
A printed note of explanation accom- 
panies each picture where necessary. 

Pictures may need to be kept for 
weeks by some classes. Where they are 
to be handled by the students they should 
be put in isinglass holders, such as Gay- 
lord sells, to keep them clean and save 
wear. The exhibition possibilities of a 
good picture collection is limited only 
by the librarian’s ingenuity. Pictures 
will furnish an interesting bulletin board 
each week if a different subject is treated, 
and they will arouse interest in books 
that might not otherwise circulate. Lend 
them freely to bulletin boards, offices, 
exhibits, or wherever they might be use- 
ful. Some sources for pictures: 


Discarded books and magazines. 

Elson Art co. Imont Mass. Lends travel- 
ling exhibits. 

White Pine Monographs. Russell F. White- 
head. 150 E. 61 St. New York. 

Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, Teach- 


er’s College, Columbia University, New 
York. 

FreBpautt, Marcette. Dana Picture Collec- 
tion. Wilson, 1927. 


Gauzer. Sources for the School Picture 
Collection in Educational Screen. May 109206. 
Hirson AND WHEELING. Illustrative Material 
= High School Literature. Wilson, 1926 


Knox. School Pictures in School Activi- 
ties and Equipment. Houghton, c1927. 

WooprInc AND Benson. Enriched Teaching 
of English. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 1927. 





Brown, Zawee. Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. Supplements, 1926-28. 
Wilson, 1929. p. 102-5, part. I. and sup. 
Part 1, p. 52-56 


Slides 

University of the State of New York. Visual 
Aid Dept. Albany, N. Y. 

Manufacturing Companies. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. August 1924. 
Government Publications, Useful to Teach- 
ers. Bul. no. 23, 1924. 

Nationai Child Welfare Association. 
let No. 1. 

Brown, Zawee. Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. 1926 and sup. 1926-28. 
Pp. 55-56 


Pamph- 


Music 

Music will soon be considered as es- 
sential part of the library. It may either 
be treated as a book or kept in the file. 
Victrola records may be kept in folders 
and stood upright between frequent par- 
titions or classified and kept in albums 
on the shelf. Piano rolls are most con- 
venient in their original boxes shelved 
with the printed end out. 


Posters 

Railroad and travel posters add color 
and interest to the library; are useful to 
lend to geography and history classes; 
and may correlate with special exhibi- 
tions. As a rule the companies are glad 
to send them free to libraries. Addresses 
of some companies that send posters: 


New York Central R. R. 466 Lexington Ave. 
a, Oe ae 


German Tourist Information office. 655 Fifth 
Ave. N. Y. C. 
Swedish State R. R.’s Travel Information 


Office. 551 Fifth Ave. 


Norwegian Govt. R. R.’s Travel Bureau. 342 
Madison Ave, N. Y. 

Great Western R. R. Of England. 505 Fifth 
Ave. N.Y. 


Swiss Federal R. R.’s Publicity Offices. Berne, 
Switzerland 
Southern Pacific Lines. 
Railroads of France. 
St. N. Y. C. 
Charge of 50c for packing and postage 
and request must be written on school 
stationery. 


Underground Railroads of England. Charing 
Cross Station. London. Publicity Offices. 


C. M. And St. Paul R. R. Chicago, Il. 
L. & N. R. R. Office. Louisville, Kentucky 


Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 
715 Fifth Ave. at 53d 


1 Or corresponding agency in other states.—Ep. Nore. 
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National Association of Book Publishers. 347 

Fifth Ave., N. -Y. { 

Service given by this organization is in- 
valuable. A library included on the 
mailing list will receive, in addition to 
occasional travel posters, many splendid 
book posters, helps for book week and 
special suggestions. 

Since the library is the center of the 
school, toward which all other depart- 
ments turn for materials and air, the 
librarian who works to collect all the 
department material to keep in the li- 
brary is doing each department the great- 
est good. Many pictures and pamphlets 
are bought with department money, and 
the teachers do not like to sacrifice it. 
However, the material for many sub- 
jects overlaps: Food pamphlets are of 
interest to students of domestic science, 
chemistry, and biology; The public 
speaking department uses the same things 
that the English department hoards. 
This system causes unnecessary dupli- 
cation, and many things are not used as 
much as they might be. However, the 
experience and training the librarian has 


had in organizing and caring for such 
materials make for greater efficiency and 
saving, while the departments themselves 
come to realize the benefit of a well con- 
ducted central place for storing their 
aids, and of keeping track of them when 
they are out. In 1915 in New York 
Libraries Mr. Slosson said, “The least 
valued volumes in the library are those 
in the finest bindings. The most valued 
are those with no binding at all. The 
efficiency is in proportion to the amount 
of unbound literature the library con- 
tains.” His statement holds equally true 
today. A short bibliography: 


Farco, Lucite. The Library in the School. 


A. L. A. 1930. 

Pamphlets and Minor Library Material. 
A.L. A. 

A Vertical File in Every Library. 
Bureau. (Free) 

WuitMer, ELeanor. School Picture Collec- 
tion. Library Journal, April 1, 1925. 

Witson Buttetin. March, 1928. Articles on 
Educational Pamphlets; Geographical ma- 
terial; Public Documents; Pamphlet biog- 
raphies. 


Library 


The Library As a University 


IR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, in an 

essay on “The New Reading Public” in 
his recently published third series of Studies 
in Literature, refers briefly, and perhaps rather 
thoughtlessly, to public libraries. After laying 
down the axiom, with which no one will en- 
tirely disagree, that “libraries are armories, not 
gymnasia: and no provision of them will ever 
exempt us from the civic duty of training 
minds to use them,” he proceeds to say that 
“A Public Library is a very good thing: but 
we must not be misled by easy publicists who 
call ‘it a poor man’s university. It no more 
resembles a university than a railway book- 
stall resembles a real library. A university 
is a place (a) where a number of trained 
scholars and men of science pursue by re- 
search, experiment, the higher branches of 
learning for learning’s own sake, (b) where 
a number of young men congregate to be 
trained in the methods of this learning, (c) 
where these young men . . . exchange ideas 
. . . insensibly acquiring that knowledge of 
the world which in practice can hardly be 
separated from charity itself. The office of 
the public library is humble.” This may be 
the academic view, but it does not carry us 
far. Sir Arthur does not suggest how the 
advantages of a university are to be given 
to all; if he could, I would admit that the 
public library might be regarded as a humble 


store house. Since he cannot, I would point 
out that the vast majority of our public li- 
brary readers—at least such of them, no small 
minority, as are serious readers—are pursuing 
knowledge not only for “learning’s sake,” but 
for living’s sake, and, as for point (c), that 
“knowledge of the world” can perhaps be 
better acquired in the world wherein they 
are working and learning than in a university. 
This being so, it would be more logical, hav- 
ing regard for point (b), to suggest that the 
library should seek to train and guide its 
public, instead of asserting, as here, that “the 
good librarian” should “stand by” and guide 
“the applicant who seeks the better or the 
best.” Surely he should heed not only the 
applicant who seeks the better but also he 
who doesn’t. If in this way the public li- 
brary could stimulate interest and supplement 
the training provided by the “lower” forms of 
education and by everyday experience, it would 
deserve the title of “the poor man’s univer- 
sity.” And until Sir Arthur, or another, can 
suggest a better alternative it is right that 
the public library should usurp not only that 
title but its full functions. Elementary edu- 
cation has been proved and found wanting; 
university education is pooh-poohed by every 
thinking graduate. My opinion is that edu- 
cation of any sort depends on the capacity 
of the individual: that self-development is the 
main factor —The Library Review. (Scotland) 








An Open Letter to School Librarians 
By Annie L. Cutter’ 


"THOSE of us, so few unfortunately, 
from out-of-the-state who attended 
the Los Angeles Conference are carrying 
away rich memories of helpful talks and 
of a gracious hospitality. This hospital- 
ity was expressed through a carefully 
worked out organization and unfailing 
individual courtesy ; an organization that 
made possible caring for scores of visi- 
tors to school libraries in spite of those 
busy closing days before vacation; the 
setting up of an exhibit both attractive 
and practical in suggestion; and a three- 
period-a-day manning of the booth, 
which was visited by hundreds of school 
librarians. 

The dinner for three hundred at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, the annual meeting 
of the California School Library Associa- 
tion, to which the out-of-the-state school 
librarians were most generously invited, 
will never be forgotten by the fortunate 
guests who attended. The charm of its 
setting, the beauty of decoration, the de- 
lightful and varied program following 


the delicious dinner all contributed to a 
dignity and a distinction never hitherto 
attained at any similar Section gathering. 

The School Librarians are growing 
fast numerically. There are individual 
organizations of much strength in various 
parts of our country. The group as a 
whole needs the contributions that each 
has to make. Perhaps some channel may 
be devised by which information of our 
neighbors and more distant friends may 
be obtained regularly. Perhaps, too, we 
may be thinking along the line of some 
even more inclusive grouping of all li- 
brarians who, irrespective of the type of 
library, are working with children, and 
of those who are working with young 
people. Perhaps someone will point the 
way. 

We bear away vivid memories of the 
jacarandas, the acacias, the eucalyptus, 
of Bullock’s Wilshire, and of the warm 
friendliness of our California hosts, not 
less glowing than their sunny skies. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
OF THE A.L.A. JUNE 27, 1930 


1. Resolved, that the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the A.L.A. urge high schools and pre- 
paratory schools to teach, either through es- 
tablished courses, such as English, social sci- 
ence, etc., or through the school library, the 
use of essential library tools, utilizing for stu- 
dents preparing for college, some such course 
as is outlined in School J.ibrary Yearbook 
No. 1. 1927 so that freshmen will present 
themselves for matriculation with a knowledge 
of the use of at least these four tools as a 
minimum standard: an unabridged dictionary, 
a well known encyclopedia, the Reapers’ GuIDE 
To Pertopicats and the library card catalog. 

2. Resolved, that the School Libraries Sec- 





tion of the A.L.A. urge colleges and universi- 
ties to expect from their incoming freshmen 
a knowledge of the use of the following four 
library tools as a minimum standard: an un- 
abridged dictionary, a well known encyclope- 
dia, the Reapers’ Guipe To PerropicaLs, and 
the library card catalog. If freshmen do not 
have this knowledge, instruction should be giv- 
en them. 

3. Resolved, that the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of the A.L.A. urge Teachers’ Colleges 
to inoculate their students wth a knowledge 
of the library so that the future teachers will 
know what to expect from a library and how 
to get information from it. 


1 Retiring chairman of the School Libraries Section of A.L.A. Miss Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers 


College Library, Columbia, is chairman-elect. 
as secretary, but will be unable to serve. 

ro tem. T 

<noxville, is a new director. 
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Miss Edith L. i 5 
Marjorie Van Deusen of Los Angeles is acting as secretary 
he treasurer for the coming year is Jasmine Britton, Los Angeles; and Helen M. 


Cook of Western University was elected 


Harris, 

















Ths Library Club and the Reserve 
Book Problem 


By Elizabeth Cameron Whiteman’ 

















The Library Club of Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 


‘THE Library Club of Evanston Town- 

ship High School, organized in Sep- 
tember 1928, has for its aims as stated 
by its constitution: “to contribute a dis- 
tinctive service to the school, to further 
literary interests, to enjoy the compan- 
ionship of other pupils of similar tastes, 
to care for books and to guard against 
losses, to gain experience useful in adult 
life, to act as a link between the library 
and the various departments of the 
school, and to afford a means for experi- 
ence in literary programs and parlia- 
mentary practice.” 

In carrying out these aims during the 
year past, club members collected sug- 
gestions for the library book-plate in- 
scription, adopted a constitution, held 
meetings each month, cared for the books, 
and sponsored two exhibitions. A zool- 
ogy display was arranged under the lead- 
ership of the club member representing 
the science department, Karl Palmberg, 
who enlisted the aid of the zoology de- 
partment of Northwestern University in 
his behalf. A text book display which 





included school books used from 1700 
to 1930 was directed during the second 
semester by Millicent Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the club who found the high 
school faculty and nineteen publishing 
companies of class room texts ready to 
help in making the exhibition one of un- 
usual interest. Very attractive posters 
were made for both occasions by the art 
department under the guidance of Miss 
Louise Goffe, and some of them were 
exhibited later in the North Shore Art- 
ists’ exhibition and in the annual display 
of school work at the Parent-Teachers 
meeting. 

The work of the club in carrying out 
its aims “to care for books and to guard 
against losses” is constant and efficient, 
but is of such nature that its merits may 
pass notice. There are two groups of 
students in the club and all of them share 
in caring for books. Certain pupils 
named by heads of the various depart- 
ments act as assistants in the central li- 
brary serving the interests of their de- 
partments and learning the routine of li- 


1 Librarian, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIl. 
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Loose leaf reserve book sheet, reserve book card, book due slip stamped as in reserve 
book, book card stampd for filing; as described in article. 


brary work. They write notices, shelve 
books, check attendance, care for peri- 
odicals, and assist in preparation of re- 
serve books for the assembly rooms. Each 
book sent to a reserve collection is 
stamped on the date due slip with the 
number of the assembly to which it is 
assigned, its book card is similarly 
stamped and filed, a long temporary card 
for assembly use is placed in it and 
stamped, and a record made in duplicate 
for the assembly room reserve record 
book and for the librarian’s record. 


The second group of members are 
named by the directors of the various as- 
semblies and act as room librarians. 
There are nine assemblies each having 
two hundred fifty pupils and a reserve 
collection of books most useful to the 
work of the pupils seated in each room. 
In addition each assembly is supplied with 
two unabridged dictionaries, a set of the 
International Encvclopaedia, atlases, and 
foreign dictionaries. These collections 
have become in reality branch libraries 
and the pupils assigned as room libra- 


* Loose Leaf Memo. Book. National No. 610s. 


rians occupy positions of importance 
among the other students. At the pres- 
ent time 12,305 books make up our li- 
brary. Of this number 6,328 are housed 
in the central library in the circulating 
collection ; 950 are reference books; and 
5,207 are supplementary books available 
for distribution in the reserve collections. 


Each room librarian is furnished with 
a small leather loose leaf book’ which 
contains a classified list of all books 
shelved in her care, and a carbon copy is 
filed in the librarian’s master book which 
contains a complete record of all books 
charged to rooms. Chances for losses are 
minimized by having the room number 
stamped in the book, for should such 
books be misplaced or be left lying about, 
they may be returned to their right places 
without delay in consulting records. 
Self service is the order of the day in 
these rooms. Pupils sign the long book 
cards, file them alphabetically in a box 
provided for the purpose, and replace 
the cards in the books and the books on 
the shelves when they have finished 
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studying. Books are taken from the 
rooms for overnight use in the same way. 
Each morning the room librarians check 
the boxes and inspect the shelves. Dur- 
ing the past two years there has been a 
daily visit to all of the rooms by the li- 
brarian or a teacher appointed to super- 
vise certain rooms, but the credit for im- 
provement in this part of the library 
service should be given very generously 
to the club. 


This much has been said in regard to 
the theory of the plan. The records 
show a diminishing number of losses with 
-marked improvement during the year 
just closing. 


SS 6, oa co Lost 60 books 
WOON. ccc ciccc Lost 34 books 
Club organized September 1928 
1928-1929.:........ Lost 27 books 
1929-1930. ......... Lost 11 books 


In 1926-1927 there were six assembly 
rooms with a small overflow senior room 
and 60 books were lost; in 1929-1930 
there were nine assembly rooms and 11 
books were lost. On the first floor one 
was a Straight junior room; one a straight 
senior room and one a combination of 
third and fourth year pupils. Louise 
Whipple, room librarian of the senior 
room last year, was room librarian of 
her assembly the previous year and her 


record last year of only 4 books lost from 
a collection of almost 500 books speaks 
well of her service. Doris Tonk, room 
librarian in the junior room last year 
had a perfect record in each room where 
she was in charge each year. She was 
elected president of the club for the 
Fall of 1930 and prospects are bright 
for the club under her leadership. The 
room libraries are to be enlarged during 
the coming year, but there is no lack of 
confidence in going ahead with a plan 
which meets with this success. The 
losses last year amounted to less than one 
per cent of the total room collections. 

The cooperation of the pupils of the 
school with their fellow pupils; the 
friendly counsel and advice of the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Francis L. Bacon, who wished 
the club organized and who gave an in- 
spiring talk at its first meeting; and the 
support of the room directors and heads 
of departments should all be mentioned 
as elements of the success of this plan. 
Mr. Walter Barnum, formerly director 
of the senior room and for the past two 
years assistant principal has had a grasp 
of the situation and has been ready at 
all times with constructive suggestions. 
Miss Irene J. Crabb, the teacher who has 
assisted in the daily inspection of first 
and second year rooms, has done an out- 
standing piece of work with her pupil 
helpers. 


Aroma 


THs room has held so many things— 
Castles in Spain and fireside kings— 

Here I have sat and smiling read 

Till long past time to go to bed, 

While Scott told me of Ivanhoe 

And Stevenson sang “Ho. heave ho.” 

Here Thackeray and Dickens weave 

Their magic world of make-helieve, 

Here Keats and Shelley dream with me 

And sing a rapturous melody, 

While ever on the enchanted shore 

Old Brother Grimm tells fairy lore. 

Here is the shining garden-way 

That leads me back to yesterday; 

From every shelf a fragrance blends— 

My childhood books—my life-long friends. 


EpitH LOMBARD SQUIRES. 








The Librarian and the School Faculty’ 
By Pearl G. Carlson 


HAT the librarian should have a 

rank on any school faculty equal to 
that of the teachers, should receive the 
same salary as they if offering the same 
qualifications of education and experi- 
ence as theirs, should have the same 
right and obligation to attend faculty 
meetings and to take part in them, 
should have the same vacations or, if 
not, should receive additional salary for 
additional weeks of work done, and 
should have the same social privileges, all 
librarians who have pride in their pro- 
fession agree. 

These conditions, unfortunately, do 
not always prevail. If librarians, how- 
ever, are to hold a place nominally equal 
to that of the school faculty, they must 
also in actuality be their equals. If they 
are not, is the failure due to the libra- 
rians’ offering insufficient qualifications 
or to the schools’ lack of recognition of 
what should be expected of librarians? 

What academic and professional train- 
ing do librarians have? How do the sta- 
tistics regarding them compare with simi- 
lar statistics for members of the teaching 
profession? 

To obtain some definite information on 
this point, I recently examined the cata- 
logs of all the teachers colleges, colleges, 
and universities of a certain state in 
which I happened to be particularly in- 
terested. I found that, in most cases, the 
qualifications, academic or technical, of 
the librarians were not mentioned. 
Occasionally degrees were noted, but the 
professional training was not stated. For 
the instructors, on the contrary, all 
pertinent information was usually given. 

This distinction seems to indicate that 
although these institutions may pride 
themselves on the scholarship of their 
teaching body, they either do not con- 
sider this quality quite so essential in 
the librarian or they do not have libra- 
rians ops in preparation to the teach- 
ers, and they prefer not to state the fact 
clearly. Both conditions probably exist. 
In connection with the latter alternative, 
it might be suggested that they have per- 


haps not been able to obtain adequately 
equipped librarians. Superintendent Jesse 
Newlon, of Denver, was quoted in 
School and Society on July 24, 1926, as 
saying: “We have (in Denver) con- 
ducted a nation-wide search for libra- 
rians for our junior and senior high 
schools, and with great difficulty have 
brought together a group that seems 
fairly satisfactory, but we have been im- 
pressed at every turn by the great scarc- 
ity of good material in this field.” 
There have, indeed, been librarians 
ever since there have been collections of 
printed or written matter large enough 
to warrant their being put under the 
charge of a custodian; yet librarianship, 
considered as a profession, is a com- 
paratively recent idea, a conception not 
yet fully grasped by the general public. 


What Is A Librarian? 


In order to convince this public, in- 
cluding the academic world, that the 
work of a librarian is indeed a profes- 
sion, it is first necessary for librarians 
themselves to know just what they mean 
when they use the term. According to 
that high authority, the Oxford Diction- 
ary, a profession is “a vocation in which 
a professed knowledge of some depart- 
ment of learning or science is used in its 
application to the affairs of others or in 
the practice of an art founded upon it.” 

Those earlier custodian librarians were 
scholars, sometimes of high reputation; 
but their interest often extended to 
books only and not to the service to 
which books might be placed. Today, it 
may be, service is often emphasized with- 
out sufficient regard to the scholarship 
which enriches the service. A profession 
includes both knowledge and service. 

To be sure, there have been many ex- 
cellent examples of men and women who 
have done outstanding work in librarian- 
ship, yet whose training came entirely 
from experience, perhaps under the 
tutorship of an older librarian. The 
same preparation formerly prevailed in 
medicine and law; the young would-be 


1 By permission from the Peabody Journal of Education. 
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doctor or embryo lawyer studied under 
the guidance of an older member of the 
ee and so received his training. 

uch procedure is not acceptable today 
in these professions; librarians, for the 
dignity and adequacy of their profession, 
must strive to make it less so in librarian- 
ship. Although the worth of apprentice- 
ship should not be undervalued, yet as 
training it is unlikely to give the broad 
outlook or the ready adaptability to new 
situations that training in a school will 
give. It is more likely to produce that 
type of librarian who knows but one way 
to do a thing, can view his work from 
but one angle, and becomes exceedingly 
critical toward all variations found else- 
where. The profession needs to be lifted 
far above this, and it needs to safe- 
guard itself so that an elevation of 
standards may be achievable. 

Those who see in librarianship mag- 
nificent possibilities for human service 
and for the advancement of scholarship 
agree with the writer in the Librarian of 

ovember, 1928, who says: “Every body 
of men whose work involves them in 
special training makes some effort to pro- 
tect that training; to forbid the invasion 
by untrained people of its sphere of 
work. Few professions have been so 
subject to such invasion as librarianship. 
To this day the invader adopts the obvi- 
ous line of disparaging technical training 
and advancing some other form of quali- 
fication.” 


The Need for Improvement 

The need of advance is perceived not 
only by discerning librarians. A word 
from one outside the profession, from 
an English author, may not come amiss. 
Arnold Bennett says, in the English 
Standard, and is afterwards quoted in 
the Library World of November, 1928: 
“One hears that [libraries] do not spend 
enough on books. I would reply that if 
they spent less on books and more on an 
educated staff, far better results would be 
obtained.” 

The training of librarians should be in 
every way equal to that of teachers. Yet 
even when qualifications of scholarship 
and training are equal, a change of at- 
titude, it seems, is needed between libra- 
rians and teachers, if the two are to 
work together harmoniously and efficient- 


ly on a school staff. This change of 
attitude may not always be easy. When 
one is a librarian, for instance, it is not 
easy to see that librarians need any 
change. I myself came into librarianship 
from the field of teaching. I believed 
that the library world would offer 
broader opportunities both for service 
for others and for the exertion of cer- 
tain individual capacities that I found 
hedged and restrained within the nar- 
rower limits of the classroom. I felt that 
I was entering a bigger world, and, in 
truth, it was bigger in the extent and 
range of its possibilities for service and 
for personal growth; but I also found 
much that was regrettable. In fact, I 
was rather shocked by some of the things 
I found habitual even in many good 
librarians. 


When, for instance, the talk bore upon 
people, there was too often a tone of 
superiority over the ignorant layman 
who did not realize the wonderful 
opportunity that lay at his very door and 
seemed to believe that there were some 
things in life worth doing besides read- 
ing library books and helping to swell the 
library circulation. But of all the 
charges I found myself making against 
my new friends, one of the most serious 
—for I had just come from the teaching 
field—concerned the atmosphere of criti- 
cism by the librarians into which teach- 
ers, one and all, were submerged, 
although they may not have known it, 
because of their seeming lack of re- 
spect and definite lack of knowledge of 
all the minutia of library detail. 

There prevailed, it seemed to me, in 
both librarians and teachers a lack of 
tolerance and of bigness of spirit. Teach- 
ers refused to understand the necessity 
and reasonableness of many of the li- 
brarians’ requirements of them; and, on 
the other hand, too many librarians rec- 
ognizing only the need for the exactness, 
accuracy, and detail in their work, valu- 
able as these are, were failing to look up 
and on out of the valley of their own 
narrow conceptions of life and duty. 
Each, magnifying his own task, with its 
techniques and its worries, failed to per- 
ceive his work as merely one of the many 
endeavors for human betterment which 
must work happily together, each carry- 
ing on in its own small way. 
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Since then I have met bigger libra- 
rians and smaller ones. I have found 
smallness in big librarians and bigness in 
small ones. I have found them very 
human and not a race set off by them- 
selves. They may be the “chosen people,” 
as some seem verily to believe, but, even 
so, they do not differ much from the 
‘ordinary Gentile neighbors. I have also 
found that the accusations made by libra- 
rians against the ignorance of the laity 
regarding the value of books and the 
library are often true, and the indiffer- 
ence and disregard of many teachers to- 
ward the necessary library routine are 
most soul-trying. Still, irritations such 
as these come not only to librarians. 
Indifference, ignorance, selfishness in de- 
mands made, come to all who work with 
people; and each of us possesses too 
many of the same qualities to permit 
ourselves to become grossly intolerant or 
cynical or over self-satisfied when we 
meet them in others. 


Library Snobbery 

A library student recently said, 
“Among writers on library science | 
have three prime favorites, but there is 
one that I do not like at all;” and she 
mentioned a name well known among 
librarians, author of an article frequently 
included in the list of required readings 
for first-year students in library schools. 
This student said that it irritated her to 
find a librarian impatient with people 
who came into the library wanting to use 
it but not knowing how. Why should 
a person who had seldom or never used 
a card catalog understand its many per- 
plexities until they were explained to 
him? Why should he be expected to 
know about author, title, and subject 
cards, see and see also references, call 
numbers, variations in filing, and the 
host of other technicalities that make up 
library technique? Why should the libra- 
rian smile favorably only upon those 
who have already been initiated into 
library mysteries? This student is a 
woman of teaching experience. She is 
entering the library profession because 
she thinks that she sees in it possibilities 
of helpfulness to a greater number of 
students and people than classroom work 
permitted. Her idea is to give the most 
help to those who most need it. If libra- 
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rians and teachers are to stand on an 
equality, both need the high ideal of 
service that this teacher is about to 
carry with her into library work. 

That the librarian’s place on the school 
faculty should be equivalent to that of 
the teachers may be a truism among 
librarians; it is not yet so among edu- 
cators. Let equality be obtained by both 
school authorities and librarians demand- 
ing in librarians scholarship equal to that 
of the teaching staff; or let it be even 
better, since librarians have still to prove 
themselves. Let this scholarship have 
depth as well as breadth. Knowledge is 
not limited to general survey courses in 
literature. Evaluation of a book requires 
more than personal impressions—not 
only these, but also some acquaintance 
with standards and criteria of criticism. 
Librarians, as well as teachers, need col- 
lege degrees; but why stop there? Let 
them continue with correspondence 
courses, or follow some of the Reading 
With a Purpose courses themselves, or 
take advantage of other movements of 
today for adult education toward or sup- 
plementing college degrees. Let them 
keep setting themselves intellectual goals 
always a little farther on than their 
present attainment. Let school men rec- 
ognize scholarship as a necessary quali- 
fication when they seek librarians. 

Let efficiency be increased by constant 
studying of new and different methods 
of organization, both of material and of 
work, to secure the best results with the 
least expenditure of time and effort. 
This will give more time for the human 
side of library work, the side that con- 
siders the public—the stupid, the fool- 
ish, the intelligent—of first importance, 
and books of second. 


Knowledge—True and False 


Let librarians keep a due sense of 
modesty. Let them not confuse a super- 
ficial knowledge of many authors and 
titles with really deep knowledge of a 
subject. Let them keep in mind that in- 
efficiency in quick use of the catalog or 
other library tools does not necessarily 
denote stupidity on the part of the fac- 
ulty or of other users of the library. 
There need be proper respect and appre- 
ciation on both sides—faculty toward 
librarian and librarian toward faculty. 

(Continued on page 52) 

















The Public Library and the School 
I 


THE “BUFFALO SYSTEM” ’ 
By Walter L. Brown 


[- is generally recognized by the pub- 

lic libraries that their own facilities, 
with the children’s rooms frequently 
overcrowded, permit them to come into 
real personal contact with but a limited 
number of the community’s children. A 
very considerable part of their service to 
young readers must be by the means of 
cooperation with the parents and with 
the schools and other agencies having 
closer and daily association with them. 

In this cooperation in the interests of 
good reading the library has to contribute 
the service of librarians who have had 
special training in book selection and who 
keep informed upon the books written 
for children as they appear. They also 
have ample opportunity to estimate the 


1 By permission from Child Welfare. Mr 
Public Library. 


quality of their appeal and test it by actual 
use. The help of the library’s facilities 
to aid in the selection of children’s books 
for purchase is being used by an increas- 
ing number of both parents and teachers. 

In addition to the children who use 
their reading rooms, the public libraries 
reach many others through their exten- 
sion agencies, such as depository libra- 
ries, traveling libraries, camp and vaca- 
tion libraries, but it realizes that there is 
still a greater opportunity for public li- 
brary service by cooperaticn with the 
public and private schools. 

A half century ago it was most un- 
common to find a public library which 
recognized any responsibility to supply 
reading for children, or even to admit 


Brown is the well known librarian of the Buffalo (N.Y.) 





Fifteen races are represented in this typical Classroom Library scene from the 
“Buffalo System.” 
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them to the library building. After a 
few libraries had removed the barriers 
it was not long before it became the com- 
mon practice to admit children, and the 
library work with and for them was ac- 
cepted as a serious and most important 
department of public library activity. 
Special rooms, and in some cities special 
buildings, have been provided, and chil- 
dren are assisted by librarians whose per- 
sonality and training assure the best of 
service. 

The greater use of books by the chil- 
dren has increased the number of well- 
written and attractive books, which go 
far to help the library’s effort to cultivate 
the taste of these young readers and to 
promote a wider use of the best books. 
With the many agencies of distribution 
which have been provided by the public 
library and the schools, there are in the 
modern city, or in any other well-popu- 
lated community, few children having any 
inclination to read who are not supplied 
with good books. 


Need for Personal Work 

The best library work with children 
is made possible only by personal in- 
terest and sympathetic understanding on 
the part of the librarian in the requests 
and needs of the reader. The library ex- 
tension work outside of the library’s own 
buildings is, therefore, valued in pro- 
portion to the degree it approaches this 
ideal. 

The public libraries can and do con- 
tribute much to child life through their 
selection of books, and they offer to boys 
and girls modern books which are at- 
tractive and tempting enough to keep 
them from the harmful printed matter 
so abundantly provided by the news- 
stands. 

The public library is in a position to 
supply well-selected books, but is able 
only to a small degree to gain a desirable 
personal contact with all of the children 
of the community. The teachers, how- 
ever, who have not the opportunity to 
select nor the means to supply the books, 
have the great advantage of knowing the 
children individually by their daily asso- 
ciation. Therefore, it would seem but 
natural to bring about a cooperation be- 
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tween librarians and teachers for the 
benefit of the children. 

The modern school, whether or not it 
has the aid of a public library, does, so 
far as it is able, provide books of mis- 
cellaneous reading for the children. 
These books may or may not be wisely 
selected, but often are so limited in quan- 
tity as to become somewhat dreary 
through familiarity, as well as unat- 
tractive because of their physical condi- 
tion. It is not uncommon to find that 
school purchases of books are made 
neither with intimate knowledge of the 
books themselves nor to supply any real 
need of the school, but are prompted 
rather by an effort to spend the appro- 
priation at the time when it is available. 
In very few grammar schools is there a 
trained librarian, unless the school has 
given space for a branch of the public 
library. 

The classroom library is a method of 
supplying the children in the schools with 
selected reading which has stood the 
test of many years’ practice. Those who 
advocate this method believe it to com- 
bine in a happy way the special knowl- 
edge of the teacher and that of the chil- 
dren’s librarian. 

Buffalo has placed libraries in more 
than fifteen hundred classrooms of the 
city’s grammar schools, and has loaned 
many similar collections of books to 
parochial and other private schools. 
These small libraries contain about as 
many books as there are children assigned 
to a class and are carefully selected for 
the particular groups which are to use 
them. Not only are the ages and school 
grade of the children considered, but also 
the background or home life. The col- 
lection of books is large enough in each 
case to provide for that most important 
feature in a child’s reading—an oppor- 
tunity to make a personal choice. The 
books are circulated to all children in 
the class who wish them. There is no 
compulsion to read, nor does an act of 
misbehavior bar the children from tak- 
ing books. Public library books are not 
used as a means of discipline. Each li- 
brary is in charge of a classroom teacher 
who knows the children and also knows 
much about their home environment. 
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Classroom Library Advantages 

It is believed that classroom libraries 
have several advantages in addition to 
the mutual interest of the librarian and 
the teacher in supplying the children’s 
reading. Not only their selection and 
purchase, but also the repair of the books 
is the responsibility of the public library. 
The books of the classroom libraries have 
variety, as they are changed at least once 
a year, and books are frequently added 
at the request of- | 
teachers to meet 
special needs or 
conditions. Books 
which are not 
found useful are 
withdrawn. The 
children do become 
interested in read- 
ing not merely as 
a pastime, but they 
come to realize that 
books are a source 
of useful informa- 
tion, a fact that 
will serve them in 
later years. The 
children also rea- 
lize that the source 
of such _ reading 
material is not the 
school which they 
use for but a few 
years, but that it is 
the public library 
which is going to be available as long 
as they live. The classroom library, with 
monthly visits of library people, and the 
school department in the public library 
which administers the work, serve to 
bring the school and the library into close 
cooperation to their mutual advantage. 

The library not only supplies the 
schools with classroom libraries, but is 
ready at all times to loan them the books 
needed by teachers to supplement the re- 
sources of their school reference libra- 
ries, or in the preparation of special pro- 
grams in the celebration of holidays, or 
for any other purpose for which books 
are required. Each school having class- 
room libraries is also supplied with a 
permanent collection of reference books 





A corner in another Classroom Library in the 


Buffalo Public Schools 


and“ books useful to teachers in their 
work. 

There are not a few incidental values 
in the distribution of public library books 
among the pupils of public schools. It 
has often been found that the books, in 
simple English especially, have also given 
pleasure and real service to the parents, 
when they happen to be new Americans 
wrestling with a new language. Books 
are often taken from the schools into 
homes where they 
have been unknown 
before, and _ they 
frequently call to 
the attention of 
the families the 
service offered to 
them by the public 
library. 


Popularity of the 
System 

The classroom li- 
brary is as popular 
with school admin- 
istrators as with 
the public library. 
The Buffalo Public 
Library equipped a 
few of the gram- 
mar schools with 
classroom libraries 
in 1898, and others 
have been added 
year after year un- 
til practically the 
whole school system has been supplied. 

The experience is that whenever a 
principal is transferred from a school 
which has classroom libraries to one 
which has not, he makes every effort to 
secure them for his new school. There 
has been no instance of a school asking 
to return to the old system under which 
a small appropriation was made to each 
school for its own library. 

The public library has become recog- 
nized as a part of community life and 
almost as important as the school. Meth- 
ods of book distribution differ, many of 
them being experimental and most of 
them designed to meet special conditions, 
but the spirit of library workers every- 
where is the same. They are eager to 
take advantage of any opportunity which 
offers a way to use their medium, the 
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book, to advance and to enrich the life 
of their community. Parent-teacher and 


other social workers can confidently 
count upon library people to cooperate 


II 


COOPERATION OF THE Pustic LIBRARY AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
By N. H. Price’ 


ELVILLE DEWEY once said: 

“The schools give the chisel, the 
libraries the marble; there can be no 
statues without both.” 

In the spring of 1923, when we were 
organizing our platoon schools, we began 
our plans for bringing the public library 
and the public school together for the 
purpose of producing better’ human 
statues, boys and girls better prepared 
to cope with everyday problems of life. 
It happened that in the Hemphill School 
we had no library, but fortunatly, the 
Hemphill School building is located on 
the southwest corner of a block and the 
West End Branch of the Birmingham 
Public Library on the northwest corner 
of the same block. Consequently, the city 
librarians was approached and the Li- 
brary Board was requested to allow us 
to use the West End Branch during 
school hours. Up to that time, the li- 
brary had been open from 2.00 to 7.30 
p.m. only. The librarian found that this 
was a new kind of request to be made 
of libraries. The older librarians shook 
their heads, but the younger ones whom 
he met at convention said, “Try it out 
and let us know how it works.” He and 
the Board laughingly compared me to 
the camel getting his head under the tent, 
but nevertheless granted us the privilege 
of using the library complete from 8.30 
a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 

A schedule was prepared which would 
allow all the children from the third 
through the eighth grades to spend from 
two to four 30-minute periods a week in 
the library with a competent teacher who 
had been selected because of her ability 
to handle children, her broad vision, and 
her willingness to undertake this rather 
unusual task. During the summer she 
made a special study of library work as 
it is carried on in our city, and made her- 


self agreeable and helpful to the West 
End librarian, who is a broad-minded, 
sympathetic, public-spirited woman. 
These two people undertook the task of 
running the dual library, and succeeded. 

Our climate made it possible for the 
children to pass from the school to the 
library at the end of each period with- 
out much handicap. On only a few days 
were we compelled to deprive the chil- 
dren of the privilege, and privilege it 
was. They caught the spirit, and the plan 
worked so well that we continued it until 
the end of the 1927-28 session when the 
Library Board found it necessary, be- 
cause of the growth in the circulation of 
books, to open the branch from 9 a.m to 
9 p.m. daily. Too much credit cannot be 
given the teacher and the librarian for the 
work they did in making this opportunity 
possible for five years. There was the 
greatest of harmony. The accompanying 
table shows the growth in book circulation 
during this time. I have given the cir- 
culation for two years prior to the open- 
ing of the school library periods, for the 
first years of the plan, and for the last 
year. In the meantime, the school en- 
rollment has increased to 1,736. 

This shows a rather rapid growth in 
both departments. We think that much 
of the increased circulation in the adult 
department was due to the publicity given 
bv the school children. We have been 
using the library as a correlating center 
during these years and I have given this 
story to show what has been accom- 
plished. Now, I should like to tell you 
what the teachers say of the plan and 
how they use the library. 


Attitude of Teachers to Library 

“The library may be correlated with 
every subject and every grade in the ele- 
mentary school,” said one library teacher. 


1 Principal of Hemphill, Lee, and Jackson Schools, Birmingham, Ala. Article reprinted by permission 


from Platoon School. 
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Growth in Book Circulation 


Juvenile Circulation : 


Non-fiction Fiction Total Library open 
Before the plan 1921-1922 8,126 8,610 16,736 12 months 
was started 1922-1923 7,820 9,290 17,110 12 " 
First year of 
the plan 1923-1924 10,197 13,283 23,480 12 . 
Last year of 
the plan 1927-1928 13,344 22,569 35,913 11° 
Adult Circulation : 
1921-1922 3,121 21,032 24,153 12 ‘ 
1922-1923 3,743 21,951 25,694 12 - 
1923-1924 3,878 26,059 29,937 12 
1927-1928 4,858 40,576 45,434 11° 





1 Library closed during month of June, 1928. 


“Library teachers strive to assist the 
homeroom teachers by directing reference 
work in history, by furnishing book re- 
ports as vitalized language lessons, and 
by furnishing material for programs for 
opening exercises. The auditorium 
teachers assist by finding plays, poems, 
and material in current magazines for 
special occasions, and by helping chil- 
dren to select suitable material for pro- 
grams given in auditoriums. The writ- 
ing teacher assists by offering book re- 
ports to be graded for writing; the music 
and art teachers, by helping children with 
the study of artists, musicians, composers, 
and other things relating to the study 
of music and art. In the field of litera- 
ture, children are directed in the selection 
of books suitable to their ability. The 
science work is augmented by reference 
work and by calling the science teacher’s 
attention to articles pertaining to her 
work.” 

Another library teacher says: “During 
the library period any child is free to 
look up outside work for science, his- 
tory, auditorium, or any other subject, 
using his own judgment as to the time 
spent on this. I try to have a list of 
reference books on the blackboard where 
the children may find the articles con- 
cerning the person or thing they have 
been assigned to study It is their duty 
to find the book and the contents. Lit- 
erature and library teachers get book re- 
ports from the children to check what 
has been read during the month and to 
determine how well the book is under- 
stood. The language teacher grades on 
sentence structure, form, paragraphing, 


and spelling. The writing teacher has 
the children rewrite the papers after cor- 
rection and grades them. The papers are 
then distributed among the rooms for 
exhibition and the best are printed in 
the school paper. Stories of the lives 
of musicians, artists, and operas are used 
at appropriate times. Special attention 
is given in primary grades to holidays, 
to study of animals, and to pictures. 


I quote from one literature teacher: 
“The library is the laboratory of my lit- 
erature classes. In the short time the 
elementary teacher has for literature, 
especially if she must divide her time be- 
tween reading and literature, she can at 
best only give introductions to the things 
she wants her classes to have. The 
teacher can make these introductions so 
interesting by attractive presentations 
that the follow-up process in the library 
is a matter of course. For instance, it 
would require weeks to read Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake in half-hour periods. A 
very interesting selection from it can be 
read in two class periods, and there is 
enough time to discuss the author, the 
historical background of the poem, and 
the geography of the country. The rest 
of the poem may be read in the library, 
and, more often than not, Jvanhoe and 
Waverley will follow.” 


One upper-grade homeroom teacher 
said: “As a homeroom teacher I find the 
value of the school library beyond esti- 
mation. I probably use the library more 
for history than for any other subject. 
At the beginning of each month I assign 
to the children for reference work the 
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biographies of the great men in history 
about whom we are to study. The school 
librarian has more time to help the chil- 
dren than the public librarian has, and, 
with her experience and efficiency, excel- 
lent results are accomplished. 


Attitude of Children to Library 


Now let us see what the children who 
have been using the school library for 
the past five years think of it. 

Mal has received help with his history, 
his literature, and his science ; has learned 
how to use the card catalog, the diction- 
ary, and reference books. Lucile was 
helped to make an “E” in science and to 
get a report for auditorium. Ed says, 
“It has helped me in art, auditorium, 
and literature by furnishing books con- 
taining the lives of artists and composers. 
I am grateful for the school library and 
I hope that every boy and girl enjoys it 
as much as I do.” Frances received help 
in science, literature, and cooking, and 
got much pleasure from reading the good 
books. Mary Lou says, “It has taught 
me to like to read. Until we had a school 
library, reading never did interest me. 
Now I can hardly wait until we go to 
the library.” Billy, who recently came 
to us from another system, made the 
following remarks: “The school library 
has meant a lot to me. I used to think 
non-fiction books were no good and read 
fiction books all the time. Now I like 
non-fiction as well as fiction books. I 
could not use the card catalog before I 
came to this school; now I can read it 
well. Before I came to a school that 


had a library I did not like to read; now 
I had rather read a good book than eat 
when I am hungry.” 

The other schools of the city have been 
reaping the same benefits from their 
school libraries. The plan has so gripped 
our city that the Board of Education is 
this year giving each school 50 cents for 
each child enrolled, provided that amount 
is matched by the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation, to buy new books for our li- 
braries. Already 29 elementary schools 
have taken advantage of this opportunity. 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations are en- 
thusiastic over the plan. New orders for 
books are coming in every day. Several 
negro schools have taken advantage of 
the offer. In addition, much material 
help is given in other ways by the Board, 
which always furnishes a teacher for the 
work. They are buying the books in 
large quantities at low prices and allow- 
ing the Parent-Teachers’ Associations to 
pay their share to the Board. Our sec- 
tion will get about $1,700 worth of books 
this year, for that is our enrollment. I 
say “section” for, since the plan began, 
the Hemphill School district has been 
trisected and the Robert ©. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson Schools built, but I 
still serve the entire community, and the 
increase in attendance does not compare 
with the increase in book circulation. 

The circulation this year is justifying 
the opening of the West End Branch for 
the full day. There still is that same 
harmony between school and library. We 
continue to use it at will. 


The Librarian and the School Faculty 


(Continued from page 46) 
Let us repeat: The librarian’s place 


on the school faculty should stand on a 
level with the teaching members in 
salary and in professional and social con- 
siderations; and surely the best way to 
obtain this equal consideration is for 
librarians to place themselves on the 


same, and even on a higher, basis of 
scholarship, professional training; and 
service. Librarianship is a noble profes- 
sion. Librarians need to uphold it in 
every possible way, so that recognition 
will be granted not only because they 
demand it, but because it is their due. 














The High School Library Budget 


By Jackson E. Towne’ 


N most schools, library salaries are 

buried in the general school estimates 
for library or for salary purposes, and 
supplies also are frequently buried in a 
general budget allowance for school 
maintenance. 


It is significant that 143 replies to the 
American Library Association question- 
naire, sent out in preparation for the 
four volume Survey of Libraries in the 
United States, revealed only 18 school 
libraries affording itemized budgets. 


Let us consider the budget of the 
Washington High School Library in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, for the year 1926- 
27. The items are as follows: 


Departmental 
Reference 
Replacements 
Supplies 
Repairs 
Additional 
Salaries (including student help) 
Books 


This itemization, in a high school li- 
brary, is as complete as the average col- 
lege library budget. The budget of the 
college library over which the writer 
presides, for instance, includes only the 
following items, when summarized : 


Salaries 

Books and Magazines— 
Periodicals 

Binding 

Back periodicals 
Supplies 


Miss Lucile Fargo, in her projected 
library curriculum study, entitled The 
Library in the School, soon to be publish- 
ed *, says: 


It is impossible to achieve any sort of 
balance in the book collection, or in relative 
expenditures for periodicals, visual aids, and 
books, if financing is through special appro- 
priations or hit-and-miss contributions from 
miscellaneous sources. Even the tiniest li- 
brary, with a book fund of not to exceed 
twenty-five dollars, should know that 
twenty-five dollars will be available. 


1 Librarian of George Peabody College for Teachers. 


ses Journal of Education. 
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Standards set up by the various sec- 
tional school associations now make it 
necessary for high school libraries to be 
adequately stocked with books. Accord- 
ing to the standards of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, for instance, even 
the smallest high school, with an enroll- 
ment of 100 or less students, must have 
500 ‘“‘well-selected books, exclusive of 
government documents, text-books and 
duplicates, to meet the needs of refer- 
ence, supplementary reading and cultural 
and inspirational reading.” Schools with 
an enrollment of from 200 to 500 stu- 
dents must have from 1,000 to 2,500 
“well-selected books”; if the enrollment 
is from 500 to 1,000 students, the books 
must number from 2,500 to 5,000; and 
schools with an enrollment of over 1,000 
must have 5,000 “or more well-selected 
books.” 

Obviously, the Southern school libra- 
rian needs an itemized book budget. 


Making the Budget 
The American Library Association 
survey gives us the following itemized 
book budget for a high school in a South- 
western state: 


General Library ............ $950.00 
Language Department ...... 200.00 
English Department ........ 130.00 
History Department ........ 175.00 
Science Department ........ 85.00 


(including chemistry, biology, and 
general science) 
30.00 


Home Economics 

This budget indicates the tendency to 
slight science which Miss Fargo finds 
somewhat general and warns against in 
her book. 

How is the school library book fund 
to be apportioned? By the principal.and 
the librarian, and in the very largest 
schools it would be well for a faculty 
committee to make the apportionment. 
This is the arrangement in many libra- 
ries. 


see eeeeeee 


Article reprinted by permission from the 


blished since this article was written—Ep. Nort. 
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In the library which the present writer 
serves, the apportionments to various 
departments range from 6 to 1 per cent 
of the total book fund. What should be 
the percentage of apportionment in the 
school library budget? Miss Fargo in- 
dicates some percentages from an un- 
named school library budget as follows 
(the total book fund being $400.00) : 


MOINS hg ba c baa bes bee 9% 
General Reading ............ 27% 
PE. cig cae pac vas 8% 
ee” Ss 3 0") ss eo ae % 
PE. Why ruil ke Ob cdvGe sabe 12% 
Languages 
PES. Nas i. od ae eae eS 49 
8 a oy ees aces 4% 
ee ee 3% 
ae ee 3% 
Es Wns +t avicive pEb uw eee 4% 
SE Ree Sere 3% 


Miss Fargo quotes an old standard to 
the effect that $40.00 should be the min- 
imum for the small school library for 
periodicals ; 10 to 15% of the total book 
fund should be spent by any school libra- 
ry; over 15% is spent in the college li- 
brary served by the writer. 

It should surely not be necessary for 
the entire appropriation to be spent at 
once. The principal and those in charge 
of his office records must learn that book 
buying for a library can be more judi- 
ciously carried out if not concentrated in 
single purchases once a year. 


The Question of Accounts 


Surely even the smallest high school 
library is deserving of a simple cash ac- 
count, with appropriations entered on one 
side and expenditures (bills approved for 
payment) entered on the other. Let the 
librarian keep such an account, even 
though the principal may see no reason 
for it, feeling that his office records are 


sufficient. This is one of the ways in 
which the school librarian can convince 
her chief that she is to be regarded as 
something more than a glorified nurse- 
maid. 

The high school librarian must ask to 
have book bills sent in duplicate, so that 
if the principal retains the original in 
his office, a carbon can be used to check 
the books when they are received. 

It is now quite generally felt at educa- 
tional institutions that when fines are 
collected they should be turned in to the 
business office—credited to the library 
budget, to be sure, but turned in never- 
theless. 

In addition to her other duties, I sug- 
gest that every high school librarian work 
up a detailed project budget. In the 
library of George Peabody College for 
Teachers there are kept on file priced 
and checked lists from over twenty 
teaching departments for books which 
the members of the faculty expect to see 
ultimately acquired by the library in ad- 
dition to the regular accessions from the 
book fund as inevitably limited at pres- 
ent. 

In our library we also have at hand 
a budget which indicates specific staff 
additions such as we shall make when 
we enjoy a larger endowment in the years 
to come. 

If the high school library needs new 
furniture, let the librarian secure the 
latest furniture catalogs and prepare an 
itemized priced statement. If the library 
has been given books in particular fields, 
perhaps more than are needed in those 
fields, redressing the balance in other 
fields must be anticipated. Let the libra- 
rian prepare itemized priced book lists 
and have these ready for the school offi- 
cial or the prospective donor who may 
walk into the library tomorrow and ask: 
“What is the greatest need here?” 
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Three Librarians in the Publishing World 


[in sending letters and orders to publishers 
and jobbers, librarians often wonder about the 
personalities of the people in the publishing 
centers, with whom they correspond so fre- 
quently. In this article three former librarians 
who have entered the field of publishing are 
presented to readers of the BULLETIN.] 


M4* MASSEE who edits the Junior 

Books of Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
is probably more widely known among 
librarians than any other person who has 
entered the publishing world in recent 
years. Her progress in the library field, 
the quality and range of her experience 
there, gave her an admirable preparation 
for publishing, and yet her career is more 
the result of her particular flair for books 
than for any definite fixation on a goal 
to be reached. 


She grew up in Milwaukee and attend- 
ed the Wisconsin Library School at Madi- 
son; then went to Buffalo where she was 
the children’s librarian of the Public Li- 
brary for several years. 

From Buffalo she went to the Ameri- 
can Library Association office in Chicago 
and became editor of the Booklist. Here 
the books of all publishers passed in re- 
view across her desk and in evaluating 
them for the Booklist she had a remark- 
able opportunity to study individual pub- 
lishers’ policies. The whole publishing 
process fascinated her, particularly the 
choice of books for children. 

One day Mr. Everitt of Doubleday 
Page & Co. asked her whom she could 
recommend to establish a children’s book 
department for his firm. He discovered 
that she herself had a very original slant 
on this branch of publishing—and she 
got the job! 


Most grown-ups, even those who are 
devoted to children, have an element of 
condescension in their attitude toward 
them. Miss Massee does not have this 
customary adult concept of the child’s 
world being a separate world. She has 
the same kind of spontaneity that chil- 
dren have, and this probably accounts 
for her success in selecting books for 
them. 


Her first book, issued in the Fall of 
1923, was the A B C Book designed by 
C. B. Falls, with block print illustrations 
in bold, flat colors. This unusual book 
attracted attention everywhere and estab- 
lished Miss Massee’s reputation for pub- 
lishing acumen, borne out by successsive 
choices of books that are beloved by chil- 
dren—and therefore commercially suc- 
cessful. She is always looking for books 
that are “interesting and different’ and 
the lists of Doubleday, Doran Junior 
Books from season to season reflect her 
many-faceted personality. She often re- 
fers to “making books” and in her case 
this is singularly true, for many of the 
books issued by her department are the 
result of chance encounters with an artist 
or an author who had never thought of 
producing a book for children until Miss 
Massee seized upon some idea flung out 
casually in conversation, and evolved 
from it a plan for a book, lighting the 
creative fire with her own quick, pene- 
trating enthusiasm. 

She not only selects the manuscripts 
and illustrations but follows the book 
step by step through the choice of type, 
and binding, planning of title page and 
general format. Typography is now a 
consuming interest with her. 

Publicity is of course one of the most 
essential factors in publishing success to- 
day and Miss Massee’s catalogs—espe- 
cially the one issued in 1928 with Rachel 
Field’s bright “Polly Patchwork” cover 
design—have all been planned with an 
eye to individualitv. Her jacket blurbs 
and magazine advertisements are written 
in forceful, direct style to appeal to the 
youngsters themselves. Indeed, she has 
the spirit of a crusader about bringing 
the younger generation into the book- 
shops to choose their own books, and her 
talks at booksellers’ and library conven- 
tions are frequently on this theme of 
making genuinely beautiful books avail- 
able to children and then allowing them 
to select the ones they want without in- 
terference from grown-ups. 
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Among the books on Miss Massee’s 
list are a number designed to give chil- 
dren a better understanding of American 
historical background and of the color- 
ful life of foreign countries. Her inter- 
esting contacts with foreign-born children 
in the Buffalo Public Library probably 
inspired her to search out and publish 
books of this type. Downright Dencey, 
a story of the Nantucket Quakers a hun- 
dred years ago, Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York edited by Anne Carroll 
Moore and illustrated in vigorous style 
by James Daugherty, Tales from Silver 
Lands, South American fairy tales which 
won the John Newbery medal for 
Charles J. Finger in 1924, Poppy Seed 
Cakes and the Hungarian Miki so gaily 
decorated by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, Children of the Mountain Eagle 
with its rugged Albanian setting, Kurt 
Wilse’s The Chinese Ink Stick—all these 
have found their way into the hearts of 
American children. The Winged Horse 
by Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest 
Hill, the extremely modern Little Ma- 
chinery, and Realms of Gold in Children’s 
Books, which is full of lore for all lovers 
of children’s literature, are also outstand- 
ing contributions from Miss Massee’s 
department. 


The Career of Emma V. Baldwin 

An opportunity to work out an un- 
usual type of service for the library de- 
partment of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
wholesale booksellers, came to Emma V. 
Baldwin three years ago after an excep- 
tionally varied experience in the library 
world. She acts as a special advisor to 
small libraries and school libraries, an- 
swering a wide range of inquiries and 
requests each week, and giving expert 
counsel in book selection. 

Her desk is crowded with new books. 
Many of them come to her in advance 
of publication. Often she reads galley 
proofs or trade samples bound in paper 
covers. All the facilities for getting the 
facts about new and forthcoming books 
which have been evolved by the Baker 
& Taylor Co. in their service to book- 
sellers are open to Miss Baldwin, of 
course, but in her extensive reading she 
keeps in mind always the special view- 
point of the smaller libraries. 

The Blue List, a monthly guide to new 


books in popular demand, is compiled by 
Miss Baldwin. Forty-five or more books, 
fiction and non-fiction, are included each 
books. These recommendations are made 
as long in advance of publication as pos- 
sible, and the list is planned with library 
month, with occasional lists of children’s 
buying power and standards in mind. 
Librarians use this current check-list in 
selecting the new books they want and 
have them shipped in time to display 
them to patrons during the first weeks of 
their popularity. Catalogs and special 
lists for school libraries are also avail- 
able through Miss Baldwin’s department, 
and she answers a great many queries 
from individual librarians, drawing upon 
her own practical knowledge to help 
them solve problems. 

Her experience in the Newark Public 
Library and later in the Brooklyn Li- 
brary as assistant to Dr. Frank P. Hill 
during the period of its greatest expan- 
sion gave her a grasp of the difficulties 
met in serving the varied book public 
of metropolitan districts. In Brooklyn 
contact with the City Board of Estimate 
in working out standards and salary 
scales gave her a great interest in library 
training and in the recognition of libra- 
rianship as a profession. For two years 
she had charge of the training class of 
the Washington D.C. Library and had a 
chance to test out some of her theories. 

At this time she was working with a 
group of Washington librarians on a 
plan for a graduate library school in the 
capital which would make use of the un- 
usual facilities of that city for biblio- 
graphical study and research, a dream 
which has never been transformed into 
reality. Miss Baldwin’s absorption in all 
phases of library work led her to go 
from Washington to work in a county li- 
brary where she studied school service at 
first hand, and then to the management 
of a village library. She says she still 
believes that library work in a small town 
is the most rewarding and personally sat- 
isfying of all types of library service. 

As part of her work with the Baker & 
Taylor Co., she now attends many library 
and school conferences, often taking book 
exhibits with her. At these conventions 
she meets personally many librarians 
whose book orders and letters have been 
coming to her desk in New York. 
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A woman with a genuine enthusiasm 
for her work, plus a sound knowledge of 
books, Miss Baldwin has developed a 
realizes that she is having a very good 
unique service. Talking with her, one 
time doing it, never losing sight of the 
practical side of library work or of its 
essential friendliness of spirit. . 


Bertha Gunterman and Her Work 


Bertha Gunterman who is now the di- 
rector of the children’s book department 
of Longmans, Green & Co. is another 
former librarian who has entered the pub- 
lishing field successfully. Miss Gunter- 
man was head of the order and accession 
department of the Louisville Public Li- 
brary for six years, and later served for 
several months in the reference depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Public Library. 
After an interlude when she sold chil- 
dren’s books in a Berkely book shop 
and in a New York bookshop on Fifth 
Avenue she became the head of the lib- 
rary department of Longmans, Green & 
Co., in New York. 

In her correspondence with librarians 
about books on the Longmans list, she 
found that there was an insistent demand 
for copies of Peep-in-the-World by Mrs. 
F. E. Crichton and The Golden Porch, a 
collection of Greek fairy tales by Wini- 
fred M. L. Hutchinson, two books which 
had gone out of print several years be- 
fore. She convinced the firm that they 
should be reissued and was given the 
planning of format and publicity. 

This was the first step in the attainment 
of a long and secretly cherished ambition 
to publish children’s books. The mak- 
ing of these two books was merely inci- 
dental to her work as director of the li- 
brary department, but Miss Gunterman 
hides a great deal of vitality and persist- 
ence behind a rather demure exterior, and 
in 1925 when Longmans decided to estab- 
lish a special editorial department for 
children’s books. she was placed in charge 
of it. 

They were the publishers of the An- 
drew Lang fairy tales and Miss Gun- 


terman has added a number of books of 
fairy and folk tales to their list, because 
of her own great delight in them. She 
says that children understand fairy 
stories, though few grown-ups do, and 
believes that as the everyday world 
grows increasingly mechanistic, boys and 
girls will turn to them more and more, 
escaping into mystic fairy realms where 
the child imagination may hold full sway. 
Frances Jenkins Olcott’s Wonder Tales 
series has been very popular and two 
books of which Miss Gunterman herself 
is the editor, Castles in Spain and Tar- 
tan Tales, appear on her list. 

In 1928 she went abroad to visit Euro- 
pean authors and publishers and found 
them eager to have their books placed 
in the hands of American children. Her 
tour of the publishing centers of eleven 
countries was rich in adventures and dis- 
coveries and she brought back several 
books for publication here, among them 
The Magic Flutes, a rare picture-book 
found on the colorful book counters at 
the Prague Fair. 

Ella Young’s The Wonder-Smith and 
His Son and The Tangle Coated Horse 
are on the Longmans list as the result 
of a chat with Padraic Colum five years 
ago. He spoke enthusiastically about 
Miss Young’s work when it was not 
known here, and Miss Gunterman read 
the manuscripts and determined to pub- 
lish them. 


In 1929 she organized a juvenile fic- 


‘tion contest in which Charles J. Finger’s 


stirring story of Magellan’s cruise, Cour- 
ageous Companions, was the prize- 
winning entry Marion Hurd McNeely’s 
tale of homesteading on the Dakota 
prairies, The Jumping Off Place, won 
second prize. Another one of Miss Gun- 
terman’s books which is widely known 
in libraries and bookshops is The Pig- 
tail of Ah Ben Loo with the amusing 
rhymes and silhouette illustrations by 
John Bennett, which had first delighted 
children in the pages of Saint Nicholas. 














Magazines for Junior Schools’ 
By Merrill Bishop 


ft HE selection of magazines to be used 

in the junior-school library has 
always been a most difficult problem. 
The difficulty arises because of the age 
variance, ranging from eleven years to 
sixteen. This means that the variety of 
magazines must be great. There must be 
those magazines which meet the need of 
the younger pupils and at the same time 
there must be those which meet the need 
‘of the older pupils. 

The junior-school libraries of San 
Antonio have been in existence for more 
than six years. The choice of those 
magazines which are to be used has been 
made in various ways. The first two 
years the selection was made by the 
director of junior schools and his assis- 
tants. This manner of selection brought 
forth a list of those magazines which the 
various supervisors in their respective 
fields thought advantageous. The final 
selection, however, was actually made by 
the director and his assistant assigned 
to the libraries, for the reason that the 
supervisors gave so many magazines that 
a final choice had to be made. It also 
resulted in uniformity of choice for all 
libraries. There was no elasticity given 
the librarian to meet the need of her 
particular school. For the last four years 
the choice has been made by a committee, 
consisting of two principals, two libra- 
rians, and an assistant director of edu- 
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been chosen from which the librarian 
has selected a number to meet the needs 
of her school. The criticism made of 
this plan was that the supervisor did not 
have enough to say about choosing the 
magazines in his respective field. The 
librarian was supreme. The list varied 
from The Century Magazine to John 
Martin’s Book. Frota time to time this 
list was changed by adding or reducing 
the titles. 

It was then determined to take the 
pupils’ choice and see what their reaction 
was to these magazines. It was realized 
that there would be certain magazines 
which the pupil would not know, but it 
was thought that he would have come in 
contact with enough to make his choice 
valuable. 

A list of fifty-one magazines was pre- 
pared and mimeographed. A group from 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades was 
selected from each of the seven junior 
schools (the Mexican school was omit- 
ted.) The mimeographed sheets were 
given out in the home rooms and the 
pupils were asked to number the maga- 
zines according to their choice, number- 
ing the favorite first, the next second, 
and so on. The sheets were then col- 
lected and sent to the central office where 
they were compiled as far as the fifth 
choice. It was believed that beyond the 
fifth choice the numbering would be 





valueless. The tabulation is as follows: 
7th Grade 8th Grade 
ce; 8  S'9 Yee 2 9 
ee AS gape ett) Gere eee, ae 
45 15 17 5 36 29 9 10 10 
—— a 2 ag ae 3 
? eS ee oe ee ee 
{ree Se ae i ao @ ll © 7 
aie oo aa Bee er: ae 
wis alle ae See 2S ht Ba wae 
ie? ce oe wen ee oe ee ae 
be eee ae), ieee ee aa 
203 185 6 7} 2 6 13 15 6 
oe ] D:. ae ese | I 3 
’ om —a 1 Dae — 2 
oe SS oe ae ae, ae 


1 Reprinted by permission from The English Journal, Vol. xviii, No. 8. 
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Current Events eccccccceun 2 in BREN 
Current History. ccc a a | a a 
IE cicccissstencsvenniiaiionssie so «tS 
Design pales, Wliiieay taedbe 2: 
El Estudiante de 

EES a a, en ae 
Ss, - a, ee ee 
Good Housekeeping ..... 5 3 he 
Hollands Magazine ........ a Bee 
House and Garden........... OS Fe 2 
ee uw es eee 
Literary Digest ccc | oe ee A ee 
Magazine World ccccecccccn nu sek aoe 2 
a SSE ea oe 
Midweek Pictorial .000.  .... ie A 
Music and Youth | vise Soe foe 
Nature Magazine ..... af ae ee! 
Nat’l Geographic 7.19 © 0 
OO” = as £2 Oy a 
III Sehthidncittcsinctsitmitonises Voom ie. ged. 3 
Pictorial Review ncn. 4 68 $13 » 
Pioneer ee a Ae. rome 
IIE Kitciccsiesinnsee esi a mt ge 
Popular Mechanics .... ae 24 95) (12.66 
Popular Radio ccccccccccceenee . OStagh, ee 
Popular Science eeeccccecsnne oft BO 
St. Bacholas ............... oe. Mae fl ae 
2 ee, FOC © 6a FW 
OS ae > feos Cie 
wemeet Arts Siete sb. 1 1 | 
Science and Invention.. 1 4 5 11 12 
ee aS. SE ee ee 1 
Sheet Metal Work. cue Mites 
Si SO’ << ae ean ae a 
Time a gl a 
py, | hee Dt 4 6 4 
Visual Education.......... mS ee sas 
World News cccecceccccecccccscome 1 se ss a 
Youths Companion.......... ao oe « Ss 


From this table it can be plainly seen 
how the question of age enters into the 
problem. In considering Child Life, the 
sixth grade chose it for first place thirty- 
eight times, the seventh grade fourteen 
times, the eighth grade only three times. 
The National Geographic Magazine was 
chosen by the sixth grade for first place 
eleven times, in the seventh grade twenty- 
two times, in the eighth grade twenry 
times. The most astonishing figures 
occur in the scientific magazines, such as 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Radio, and 
Popular Science. Popular Mechanics 
leads them all, with thirty-two for first 
place in the sixth grade, twelve in the 
seventh grade, twenty-four in the eighth 
grade. For second choice, Popular 
Mechanics polled twenty-four votes in 
the sixth grade, twelve in the seventh, 
and fourteen in the eighth. Such maga- 
zines as St. Nicholas, Scholastic, and 
others of the type ran surprisingly low. 
To one born in the Victorian era it hurt 
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to see St. Nicholas come in the rear. The 
writer was brought up on that magazine. 

From the table as a whole there are 
certain facts which may be surmised. 
Popular Mechanics may be popular be- 
cause of the many illustrations. The 
same may be true of National Geo- 
graphic. American Boy, American Girl, 
Boy’s Life, all proved very popular. 
They should be purchased in numbers. 
The American Magazine showed a large 
number of first choices in the eighth 
grade. The Saturday Evening Post, a 
most popular magazine with adults, did 
not show up so prominently with children 
of the junior school. It received few 
firsts and seconds but ran high in third, 
fourth, and fifth, One would rather 
expect the Saturday Evening Post to be 
a strong contender but when compared 
to the magazines especially written for 
children it does not measure up. Would 
it be wrong then to make this statement 
that if more homes provided magazines 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Dilly Tante Observes 


IRST of all, let us dispose of our 
Prodigious Prize Contest award. 
The best letter on Keats’ Ode on Melan- 
choly that we received was from Wilbur 
F. Murra of Aurora, Illinois, whose en- 
livening remarks you will find at D. T.’s 
close. If you go along with me, you may 
be lucky enough to find the announcement 
of a new prize-letter contest (should I 
think of one) embedded in these para- 
graphs. 


“Your challenge in the June issue of 
the Witson BuLLETIN shall not go 
unanswered,” begins Mr. Murra, as you 
will see, in what we consider a threaten- 
ing tone. Furthermore, he “disdains” our 
“contest rules.” Ingrate! I promised the 
winner of this contest a book of contem- 
porary poems. Will Mr. Murra let me 
know which of the three following books 
he prefers? If none of these would 
please him, tho one of them should, will 
he suggest any other title (within 
reason) ? 

Behind Dark Spaces, by Melville Cane. 

Intellectual Things, by Stanley J. 
Kunitz. 

Fire for the Night, by Babette Deutsch. 


Speaking of modern poets, I cannot 
protest too vehemently against the stupid- 
ity of the anonymous reviewer of G. F. 
Lahey’s Life of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
in the New York Times Book Review, 
July 27, 1930. Father Hopkins, who died 
in 1889, is one of the purest poets in our 
language. I think it will be the testimony 
of future generations that his “modern- 
ity” is as long as his genius was deep. 
When Hopkins’ poems are reprinted by 
the Oxford University Press this fall, I 
shall have more to say both about his 
poetry and the excellent, if modest, biog- 
raphy that Father Lahey has written. At 
present I wish only to remark that I 
achieve bottomless despair at the spec- 
tacle of the helplessness and yet the 
cocksureness of a mediocre reviewer be- 
fore a new and genuine poet. This dul- 
lard on the Times disposes of “a Vic- 
torian who has come into fashion” by 


assuring us that he is “inclined to won- 
der” whether Father Hopkins’ poetry, 
“with its impossible rhythms and its air 
of freakishness and affectation, would 
not have been more kindly treated 
had it been allowed to remain in that ob- 
livion to which Hopkins’s contemporaries 
seemed content to consign it.” In the first 
place, the reviewer might have discovered 
from even a casual examination of the 
book that he was given to criticize that 
Hopkins did not publish his poems during 
his lifetime—indeed it was not until 1918 
that Robert Bridges, the late Poet Lau- 
reate, edited an edition of his friend’s 
poems—so that it was manifestly impos- 
sible for Hopkins’ contemporaries to ‘con- 
sign him to oblivion.’ Secondly, the few 
contemporary poets who were privileged 
to see Hopkins’ work in manuscript while 
he was still alive—Coventry Patmore, 
Richard Watson Dixon, and Robert 
Bridges—recognized his genius even 
when, as in Patmore’s case, they made 
little of his shockingly original poetry. 
Thirdly, the admirers of Hopkins’ work 
have grown steadily in number, despite 
the difficulty (soon to be remedied) of 
procuring his work, and he is today a 
stronger force than ever, exerting his in- 
fluence on such men as Bridges himself, 
James Joyce, Hart Crane, and E. E. 
Cummings. In truth I know of no young 
poet of talent in this country today whose 
face is not turned to him, tho it will be 
many generations before a popular audi- 
ence will even know his name. 


There’s a good deal of the charlatan in 
Miss Edith Sitwell, and I do wish she 
would stop boosting herself and family at 
every available opportunity, but that 
won’t prevent me from quoting a few 
sentences that are applicable to Hopkins 
and all other innovators in the arts from 
her amusing (for many reasons) address 
on Experiment in Poetry from Tradition 
and Experiment in Present-Day Litera- 
ture (Oxford University Press, $2.50) : 
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“A poet,” according to Miss Sitwell, 
“comes along and tells us something new. 
A person who is not a poet says: ‘I do 
not see things like that.’ Of course he 
doesn’t. If he did, either he would be a 
poet too, or the poet wouldn’t be a poet. 
If the person who is not a poet says; 
‘But I do see things as Wordsworth and 
Keats saw them’—the answer to that is 
(a) that he most certainly does not, and 
(b) that of course he thinks he does, be- 
cause he is living a hundred years after 
Wordsworth and Keats, and so he has 
got used to them: whereas he is a con- 
temporary of the poet with whom he has 
om disagreed and so has not got used to 

im.” 


Miss Sitwell reminds us that “all pio- 
neer poets—even such poets as Words- 
worth and Keats—have been disagreed 
with during their lifetime,” altho it seems 
hardly credible now that “the name of 
Wordsworth could not be mentioned until 
he was between fifty and sixty without an 
outburst of vulgar nature from the 
press.” How Coleridge was laughed at! 
The Quarterly Review for September, 
1816, said of Kubla Khan that it was “ut- 
terly destitute of value,” having “not a 
ray of genius.” 


Either the reviewing of poetry should 
be placed in the hands of sensitive critics, 
thoroly alive to the convoluted meanings 
of the modern Time-Spirit, or else it 
should be banished as a nefarious and 
misleading occupation. The only interest- 
ing criticism of poetry today is being done 
by the poets themselves: e.g. Eliot and 
Valery, and in this country on a some- 
what smaller scale, mainly in periodicals, 
by such self-sufficient artists as Allen 
Tate, Conrad Aiken, William Rose 
Benét, Edmund Wilson, Genevieve Tag- 
gard, and lately Ivor Winters. Some of 
these latter names are addicted to en- 
thusiasms, but never to pig-headed aver- 
sion to the new voice and the new 
rhythm merely because it’s new. Nor 
are they engaged in a conspiracy to exalt 
mediocrity. 


I do not know what to say about a re- 
view by Percy Hutchinson in. the New 
York Times (some weeks after the de- 
pressing Hopkins review) of the Collect- 


ed Poems of Gerald Gould. Nothing, ex- 
cept that it is amazing. Gerald Gould, let 
it be said, is a British journalist of mid- 
dling talent whose verse is typical of the 
nice enough sort of rhyming that serves 
as “fillers” in the monthly magazines that 
mother reads. Competent, pleasing, senti- 
mental stuff. But can we trust our eye. 
Here is Mr. Hutchinson, grown suddenly 
delirious with ecstasy perhaps from 
reading ten new books of poetry at one 
sitting, rhapsodizing that “there is in this 
volume more of packed-in beauty than 
has come between covers in many a day; 
there is verse that is well-nigh flawless 
in its perfection, and everywhere flashes 
of that light not on land or sea (hear! 
hear!) which signifies beyond peradven- 
ture the presence of the true poet. . 
Those not yet acquainted with the work 
of this major contemporary poet, per- 
haps eventually to be reckoned among 
England’s major lyricists of what- 
ever period, should not let this volume 
pass unheeded.” (! ! !) Well, we've 
done our share of heeding! 





For the best specimen of an 
Abominable Review, clipped or 
copied from a recent periodical, 
accompanied by reasons for the 
choice, I hereby offer a copy of 
any two-dollar book in print, selec- 
ted by the winner. Closing date, 
September 25. 











As a general rule there’s nothing I 
dread more than a public lecture. It is 
an almost impossible form of com- 
munication for anything more than 
superficialities. A paragraph of medi- 
tated prose is worth more than the diluted 
substance of an hour’s lecture to club- 
women by a visiting celebrity. I have 
heard the greatest of living philosophers 
deliver a thoroughly banal speech at the 
oldest university in this country before 
an audience consisting solely of Phi Beta 
Kappa men. Therefore it surprises me 
that the essays in Tradition and Expert- 
ment in Present-Day Literature (from 
which I have already quoted), made up 
of lectures delivered in London last year 
at the City Literary Institute, are as 
good as they are. There were two ad- 
dresses on each of five divisions of litera- 
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ture (novel, poetry, drama, biography, 
and criticism), one speaker defending 
tradition, the other experiment. Unfor- 
tunately for the complete success of this 
enterprise, tradition and experiment are 
not separable elements, since the tradi- 
tion is made up of old experiments, and 
the new experiments tend to incorporate 
themselves into the tradition. It is diffi- 
cult, also, to understand why T. S. 
Eliot should represent Experiment in 
criticism as opposed to Rebecca West, 
representing Tradition; or why J. D. 
Beresford should defend Experiment 
in the novel against R. H. Mottram, 
who upholds Tradition; or why the pre- 
dilections of Osbert Burdett are any 
more Experimental in Biography than A. 
J. A. Symons. Nevertheless, within the 
confusion of these boundaries some valu- 
able things are said. Apart from the 
merely competent addresses, Mr. Eliot’s 
essay, tho not among his best, is succinct 
and well bnaalderéd and Mr. C. K. 
Munro’s (Experiment in Drama) is per- 
haps the most suggestive in the volume; 
whereas both lectures on the Novel are 
inadequate. There is no excuse at this 
date for Mr. Beresford’s wholly inept 
descripion of Joyce’s Ulysses as “one day 
in the life of a Dublin bank clerk of 
Jewish origin . . . the greater part done 
in imitation of the methods and styles of 
earlier writers beginning with an archaic 
form.” Poldy Bloom is not a bank 
clerk but an advertising solicitor; he is 
of mixed Jewish-Irish origin; the book 
is not confined to him but to a multitude 
of characters; only a small portion of 
Ulysses parodies earlier writers ; the vol- 
ume does not begin with “an archaic 
form.” I cannot imagine a more flag- 
rant combination of inaccuracies. Let 
me commend Mr. Beresford, however, 
for his praise of Dorothy Richardson, a 
modern writer who has not received the 
attention that her series of novels merits. 
She is a better and more important novel- 
ist than Virginia Woolf, without having 
any of her more obvious graces. 


Every so often one of our native 
writers waxes indignant at the dirty 
(superior, high-minded, patronizing, 
shameful) treatment that American writ- 
ers receive in the English review jour- 
nals. Not so long ago the editor of 


shouting about Foul Play. 


The Bookman lost his humanistic head 
It seems to 
me rather sensible of the English not to 
get excited about all our home-town 
celebrities for even boys who “make 
good” in the Big City may be pretty 
small peanuts across 3000 miles of ocean. 
I’m glad, nevertheless, to hear that two 
of the most popular novels in England 
just now are Soldier's Pay, by William 
Faulkner, and Look Homeward, Angel, 
by Thomas Wolfe, both youngish Ameri- 
cans of real talent. Faulkner’s novel re- 
ceived little attention when it was pub- 
lished here some years ago. Are we 
Americans always open-minded in the 
reception we accord to imported young 
English writers of unestablished reputa- 
tion? I doubt it. 


Here is a collection of poems by Peter 
Quennell, a brilliant young Englishman 
in his twenties, whose book on Baudel- 
aire and the symbolists is as valuable for 
our time, according to T. S. Eliot, as 
Symons’ book was for another genera- 
tion, and whose few highly sensitized, 
oblique and “imagistic” poems, which he 
began writing at an astonishingly early 
age (fifteen or sixteen, I believe) have 
been highly praised by English poets 
and critics, among them Edith Sitwell. 
Last spring Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith published a limited edition of 500 
copies of Mr. Quennell’s poems for 
American consumption. This edition was 
printed in Holland on hand-made paper ; 
its format was exquisite; its price was 
only $2.50. Yet I have a pretty good 
idea that there is still a good portion of 
that edition unsold. Why? Because, as 
far as I can discover, it was more or 
less ignored by the reviewing journals, or 
else given such microscopic notice as to 
escape the normal eye. I was forced to 
review him myself at some length for 
one of the weekly periodicals in order to 
find some consideration of his work. 


A striking coincidence of oversight is 
manifest in the reception accorded to 
Ruth Ritter’s First and Second Poems 
($2.50), imported from England by 
Doubleday, Doran last February. I have 
yet to gome upon a review of Miss Pit- 
ter’s poetry, altho it is introduced en- 
thusiastically by Hilaire Belloc, who 
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writes: “This bears the authentic mark 
and it will tell. For such as still love 
beauty, I beg humbly to present it 
here,”—and altho it was heralded be- 
fore publication by Gorham Munson in 
The Commonweal. Despite the fact 
that it is not superficially attractive, 
Miss Pitter’s poetry, I have found, bears 
the test of constant rereading; her per- 
sonality emerges with the simple hon- 
esty, the faithful innocence of a child in 
the green world of the imagination; 
and tho part of me may be skeptical of 
fairies, archaic diction, and Catholic 
symbolism, all of me affirms the right- 
ness of Miss Potter’s tragic sense of 


life, the Christian discipline, the Eliza- 
bethan song, that are knit into her brain 
and bone. She is often diffuse, but 
she is never trivial; she is frequently 
disappointing, she rarely achieves final- 
ity of expression, but the total effect is 
unique and memorable. There is no one 
quite like her writing poetry today, and 
so much is she “a resurrection of what 
people have forgotten” that we may 
never see her like again. 


“It was the mystery and the dark way 
That made them weep so sore; 
These knew not whether she were grave or 
gay 
Or peaceful, or no more.” 


The Prize Winning Letter 


Y dear Dilly Tante: 

Your challenge in the June issue of 
the Wrtson BULLETIN shall not go unanswered. 
Disdaining to compile any 500-word “analyt- 
ic paraphase” such as your “contest rules” 
specify, I shall nevertheless jot down for your 
consideration a few prosaic snatches of 
thought that have come to me upon perusal 
of John Keats’ “Ode on Melancholy.” Thus 
though I do not qualify for your generously 
offered prize volume, I shall at least have 
made an attempt to meet your challenge— 
claiming as my reward the personal satisfac- 
tion that I have vindicated Mr. Keats from 
your inferences as to his unintelligibility. 

Here’s what the Ode says to me: 

When a spell of melancholy comes on you, 
don’t give in to it and try to get rid of it 
by indulging in drugs or submitting to mere 
apathy—that what you acknowledge thus to 
be terrible and lothsome might be removed 
from you by removing yourself from all con- 
sciousness. Don’t fret it out and try to un- 
load your troubles, which are so hard to 
analyze, on another—for talking it out, or 
talking it over, with another only increases its 
power to depress and to stultity that better 
urge within you which is the real, aggressive 
nature of your spirit. 

On the other hand, when such a spell of 
melancholy does drop on you—(suddenly, like 
an April rainstorm drops out of a cloud)— 
why, take that bit of sadness and use it for 
the best: invest it fully with beauty. It will 
become a thing of pleasure to you by en- 
veloping it in a spirit of Beauty and Joy; for, 
sadness is in reality but a part of gladness. 
(It seems that melancholy is to be considered 
the more tenacious simple emotion of a 
threefold complex emotion consisting of 
Beauty, Joy and Melancholy. Melancholy is 
the central emotion and is sad to us only if 
we allow it to become stripped of fits more 
pleasing countenances—Beauty and Joy, which 
are by nature so fleeting.) 


This can be seen so often in life when we 
note how apparent pleasure readily turns into 
melancholy. Temporal beauty is volatile and 
transient; what joy we experience is never 
with us but that it is threatening to leave; 
honey turns‘to poison when the surface sweet- 
ness is sucked off. 

For this is the way it is: essential sadness 
is at the heart of happiness. Not everyone 
can penetrate the illusory appearance that the 
pleasure-surface presents so it’s only he who 
can fully dissolve the illusion of joy (i.e., by 
his penetrating insight and “strength”) that 
sees the real relationship of melancholy to 
pleasure. He is under no illusion—and he 
comes to real sadness. Its veil of pleasure 
taken away, it is powerful and consuming 
and conquers him who comes to it in its bar- 
reness—it registers a victory over him. 

Moral: One’s defense against thus meeting 
defeat at the hands of melancholy is to clothe 
it with the garments of pleasure and beauty. 

(Desist from baring your situation by 
moody introspection, but go out and submerge 
it in the ecstatic pleasure of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment :—look at the delicate rose in the early 
morning, or walk along the seashore and 
watch the sun’s rays play with the splashings 
of the surf moulding rainbows in the mist, or 
gaze upon a bed of peonies—so smoothly and 
roundly shaped its buds and flowers, or con- 
template the beauty of the girl-friend as you 
sit with her on the parlor davenport. . . .) 

Keats is giving us a good pointer on hand- 
ling our emotions: 

(a) granted, the emotion of melancholy, em- 
bracing sadness, irksomeness, and de- 
spair, is undesirable, 

(b) also granted, that it does sometimes 
take hold of a person in sudden spells, 

(c) the proposition is to deal with it in a 
way that will remove the unpleasant 
feelings it incurs. 


(Continued on page co) 
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Debating News 


S OME articles on debating -read re- 

cently make one pause and ask 
exactly what is debating, and not only 
what, but why and when. These criti- 
cisms extend the warning that there is 
danger of all interest in debating being 
lost (a prophesy which has been re- 
peated frequently the last few years, but 
which has not materialized) and also 
that debating itself has lost track of its 
goal. 

Some of this criticism seems fair, but 
it might be well to define a few terms: 
“Argumentation is the art of persuading 
others to think or act in a definite 
way. . . . Debating is the oral presenta- 
tion of arguments under such conditions 
that each speaker may reply directly to 
the arguments of the opposing speaker.” 
(DesaTters’ Manuat, E. M. Phelps) 

The question for debate should be 
stated explicitly. “The Forum” depart- 
ment of the June, 1930, Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech cites two instances where 
the questions were stated so awkwardly 
that in order to debate on them, one af- 
firmative team had to meet another, and 
one negative another negative. The 
question should of course be stated in 
the simplest terms, and should not con- 
tain a negation—“to affirm a denial is al- 
ways a weak statement,” Shurter says in 
How to Debate. 

That the affirmative should have the 
burden of proof is the opinion of most 
authorities. There is disagreement as 
to whether the negative should merely de- 
molish the proofs of the affirmative icon- 
oclastically, or whether it should also of- 
fer a substitute plan. 

The debate coach might well draw up 
a sort of credo at the beginning of the 
year, an outline of his principles of de- 
bating, specifying the rules to be ob- 
served. This could be multigraphed or 
typewritten, and sent to the other schools 
in the schedule, to eliminate any danger 
of misunderstanding. 


It has become almost a pastime of 
writers who are at all interested in edu- 
cation and progressive methods in the 
schools to decry pessimistically many 
modern trends: schools have become 
commercialized, standardized, industrial- 
ized for mass consumption and produc- 
tion. They have become the slaves of the 
god of football, and perform their fren- 
zied rites of worship in million dollar 
stadia. 

And all of these factors, readers are 
told, contribute to the decline of debat- 
ing. One can almost be persuaded, by 
reading these articles, that debating is 
drawing its last feeble breath, trampled 
under the spiked heel of athletics. The 
WItson debate editors are not on a col- 
lege campus, of course, but they are ac- 
quainted with debating problems trom 
another angle, and from the numerous 
inquiries received on all problems con- 
nected with debating, they believe that 
the report of its death “is exaggerated.” 


Mr. Louis Shores, debate coach of 
Fisk University, was in the WILson of- 
fice one day this summer and told about 
the Fisk-Northwestern debate at Evans- 
ton, March 22nd, on the question Re- 
solved: That the Several States Should 
Be Allowed to Adopt the Ontario Sys- 
tem of Liquor Control. The decision, in 
favor of the affirmative, upheld by Fisk, 
was given by the audience-of several 
hundred people. The Fisk team travelled 
some 4000 miles last year, participating 
in a number of debates, a very active 
schedule is planned for this year. 


The statement was made in this de- 
partment in June that the outcome of 
the Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest, 
which was held in the Los Angeles in 
June, would be chronicled in this issue 
of the BuLtetin. Up to the time of go- 
ing to press the results have not been 
learned, but a report will be given as 
soon as possible. 


We shall be glad for any reader to contribute to this ‘department, either opin- 
ion on debating or events of general interest. Address, c/o the Debating News Edi- 


tor. 
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Ideas for the Small School Library 


I 


A BOOKCASE FOR THE LIBRARY CORNER’ 
By Daniel Darney 


"THE bookcase shown in the drawing 

below is of such simple construction 
that it can be easily built by older pupils. 
The dimensions may be changed, and the 
spaces between the shelves altered, with- 
out making a difference in the construc- 
tion. 

The bookcase requires sixteen pieces 
of wood: four legs and five shelves of 
3%-inch stock, and five rails and two slats 
of ¥%-inch stock. Finishing nails and 
No. 10 blued round-head screws are used 
to hold the various pieces together. 

Any kind of wood may be used. The 


wood should be machine-planed and cut 
to exact size. 

With a two-inch radius, draw the 
quarter round at the tops of the two 
front uprights. Plane to the line. Plane 
and sandpaper all the stock. 

Locate the positions of the screw and 
nail holes on each piece of stock. In 
the drawing, crosses indicate the screws, 
and circles, the nails. With a drill the 
size for No. 10 screws, bore the holes 
through the uprights. Locate the screw 
holes in the ends of each shelf board 
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1 Copyright Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, April, 1930. 
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and bore holes % inch deep. Then lo- 
cate and bore the nail holes. 

To assemble the bookcase, fasten the 
rails to the back edges of the shelves 
with finishing nails. Fasten the top and 


bottom shelves between the uprights, then 
fit in the other shelves. Drive nails 
through the uprights into the ends of the 
rails. Put the slats in position. Paint 
or stain the bookcase. 


II 


A Room THat Grew 
By Teresa F. Koestler’ 


WHENEVER a chance visitor hap- 
pens to stray into room No. 308 
of the Fgrest Park High School, the li- 
brary room, as the students have named 
it, the first question put by the visitor is 
always, “How did you get it?’ The 
answer is always the same, “I didn’t.get 
it; it just grew!” And that is literally 
true. This room grew; it grew little by 
little as the need for each additional im- 
provement presented itself; superintend- 
ent, principal, supervisors, teacher, and 
classes all helped. The room as it is now 
represents a truly cooperative project. 

The unusual classroom arrangement 
was the result of three deep-rooted con- 
victions on my part: (1) that the Eng- 
lish room should have a library atmo- 
sphere; (2) that the English room is, 
logically speaking, the place in which the 
young student should acquire the desire 
and the ability to handle books of all 
sorts; and (3) that the English room is 
certainly the place in which the student 
should be trained to voice his opinions 
clearly, naturally, and courteously! 

The library atmosphere is provided by 
means of open shelves, appropriate pic- 
tures, potted plants, a bronze or two, a 
busy little clock, informally arranged 
chairs, a conference table, and a low, 
deep, cushioned easychair for the teacher. 
The open shelves full of fascinating 
books invite reading and remove the 
drudgery from reference work; the in- 
formal arrangement of chairs makes 
group work easy; the conference table 
makes group discussions delightfully nat- 
ural; the easychair in the midst of it all 
makes of the teacher a comfortably hu- 
man fellow-worker. 

There are no “assigned” seats. The 
students enter quietly and sit where they 
please, or rather, they sit in whatever 


1 Teacher of English, Forest Park Jr. H. S., Baltimore, Md. 


cation. 


places are most convenient for their par- 
ticular tasks at that particular time. For 
instance, a pupil who is finishing up some 
notebook work on a literature unit will 
probably push his chair close to the shelf 
which contains the volumes he needs; 
another, who is “way behind” in the mas- 
tery of a grammar unit will retire to the 
farthest corner of the room with his 
back to more fortunate or more diligent 
students; while another, whose work is 
“up-to-date” will be interested in the cur- 
rent numbers of the magazines. Further- 
more, students are at liberty to get up 
to fill fountain pens, sharpen pencils, or 
to supply themselves with needed theme 
paper. During periods in which the 
pupils are engaged in individual work, 
they leave their seats quietly to seek help 
or advice from the instructor, or, oc- 
casionally, from a fellow student. In 
short. the pupils move about naturally 
whenever there is a real need to move. 

And the larynxes share the freedom 
enjoyed by the legs. At no time do the 
students raise their hands to ask ques- 
tions or to volunteer information. In 
the conference periods they are definitely 
trained to speak out from their seats 
without rising, to keep their voices at a 
conversational level, and to obey the con- 
vention of “one at a time.” For group 
conferences the long table is used, the 
youthful speaker or leader sitting where 
he pleases. For class conferences the 
big chairs are arranged in a hollow square 
about the easychair ; here, too, the speaker 
has a choice of sitting in the chair or 
standing behind it. If the whole class is 
working and a student needs to ask a 
question which can be answered briefly, 
he simply speaks naturally from his seat. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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THE Fall publishing season arrives 

with most of the participants still in 
the safe if somewhat stationary condition 
of watchful waiting. Summer, with even 
smaller book business than usual—a fac- 
tor readily explicable by accompanying 
depression in almost every branch of 
business—failed to prove anything one 
way or another in regard to what has 
come to be known in capital letters as 
The Dollar Book Situation. As an Irish- 
man of the old school might put it, cau- 
tion is rampant. 

The one overt indication of what is 
occurring in the minds of those who 
make America’s books for the compara- 
tive few who read them is an almost 
radical curtailment of the number of 
books announced for the Fall lists by vir- 
tually the entire publishing world. This 
should be a temporary aid to business. 

Temporarily, too, it should improve 
the quality of the printed literary output. 
It will mean that very few chances will 
be taken, very few “first books” pub- 
lished; and, since the bad in first books 
generally outnumbers the good in a ratio 
of at least 10 to 1, there will be very 
little suffering by the reading public dur- 
ing the first year or so of curtailed pro- 
duction. Continued too long, of course, 
such a system would tend to standardize 
literature even more than at present, to 
fix too much attention on the merely 
popular at the expense of the venture- 
some and original in writing. But the 
demand of the more intelligent portion 
of the reading public will likely make 
itself felt before such a condition be- 
comes too permanently established. For 
the present, however, there 1s little doubt 


that such retrenchment is a healthy sign, ° 


since over-production was admittedly the 
principal cause both of the lowered 
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average quality of literature and of bad 
trade conditions. 


“The American public,” says R. L. 
Duffus in his opportune and much dis- 
cussed Books: Their Place in a Democ- 
racy, “buys. approximately two books 
per capita a year, and pays for books 
not more than one half of one percent of 
its annual income. Statistics also in- 
dicate that a possible total of six books 
(one of which is bought) a yedr is read 
by the average American, in other words 
one book per capita every two months. 
According to Farmer's Bulletin No. 
1559, issued from the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington: “The national 
bill for soft drinks is eleven times as 
large as the public-library bill; the radio 
bill twelve and one-half times as large, 
the moving-picture bill twenty-two times 
as large and the candy bill twenty-eight 
times as large as the public-library bill.’ 
Mr. Will Hays informed the public the 
other day that 115,000,000 persons—not 
much less than the total population of 
the United States—now attend the mo- 
tion-picture theatres every week. In 
three or four weeks, at most, they spend 
in this way as much as they spend on 
books, directly and indirectly, in an en- 
tire year. It has been estimated that 
Americans spend on automobile pleasure 
touring $3,000,000,000 a year—or twenty 
times their expenditure for recreational 
reading. They even spend on greeting 
cards, such as most bookstores sell, con- 
siderably more than they spend for 
books.” 

Such is the problem as an expert sees 
it. Clearly, it is a problem which won’t 
be solved by printing more books. Less 
books and more attention to the develop- 
ment of markets is certainly worth a trial. 
And right here—in the problems of edu- 
cating the public and of increasing 
readers—the publisher can thank the 
American library system for faithful 
service in the past and, in anticipation, 
for his greatest help in the future. 


One merger of publishing interests is 
to be chronicled among the events of 
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the summer—that of the oldest American 
firm, Putnam, with one of the best 
known of the younger houses, Minton 
and Balch, by the terms of which the 
latter is to be absorbed by the former, 
Mr. Minton and Mr. Balch acquiring 
stock and becoming officers and direc- 
tors of the new company. For some 
time at least, Minton and Balch will con- 
tinue to function separately at its present 
business address. 


H ERE is another “angle” on the book 
situation : 

Why some books sell and others don’t is a 
mystery that has troubled the book trade 
from the beginning. Light is now at hand 
through inquiries made by the publishing 
house of Simon & Schuster. A post card en- 
closed in each book asks the buyer, “Why did 
you become a purchaser of this book?” Nine 
possible answers are suggested to the buyer, 
and the replies, as shown by the tabulation 
of 9,265 returns, are as follows: 


Reviews 3,454 
Advertisements 2,400 
Recommended by a friend 1,219 
Reputation of author 

Bookstore display 420 
Interest in subject 409 
Gift 270 
Lecture or sermon 230 
The title 199 


Not every one would be able to come to 
so clear cut an explanation of the collapse of 
sales resistafice. More likely, a composite of 
influences should be set down for the reason 
of purchase. At any rate, the jobs of the 
reviewers must seem less in jeopardy by this 
public testimonial to the decisiveness of their 
judgments. 

While no mention is made of price in the 
questionnaire, there is considerable evidence 
that it plays a part in ruling the volume of 
sales. The “ten worst book towns” in the 
United States—the cities which bought fewest 
books in the bookstores in proportion to their 
populations—as disclosed by The Publishers’ 
Weekly through a canvas of book salesmen— 
do not seem so benighted when measured by 
their appetite for fifty-cent editions. Five are 
among the best “paper-book towns,” and two 
of the others were up to the national aver- 
age. Possibly these straws are enough to in- 
dicate that people will buy books if the price 
is made to seem a privilege rather than a 
premium.—Nation’s Business, May, 1930. 

This is defense of price-cutting in- 
deed. But to us, the most interesting 
feature of the excerpt is the indicated 
responsibility of book reviews for book 
sales. This factor may have a good deal 
to do with the present condition of the 
trade. Book reviewers aren’t infallible, 
but they are generally pretty prompt and 


unanimous in condemning out-and-out 
trash. And if, as the survey would seem 
to indicate, people buy or don’t buy 
books on reviewers’ reports, it is no 
wonder that this same trash has failed 
to sell; and, because there has been so 
much of it, one may be justified in as- 
suming—as we always have—that blame 
for the glutted and stagnant condition 
of the market may be laid largely at its 
door. Better books will solve the diffi- 
culty—not cheaper ones alone. 

For some reason, the foregoing seems 
to us a mighty good argument for library 
use of the Book Review DiceEst, to say 
nothing of the STANDARD CATALOG 
SERIES. Need we be more explicit? 


N the May issue of the WuLson 

BuLLETIN—which, like this one, was 
devoted largely to school libraries—the 
leading article was The Modern High 
School and Its Library by Andrew P. 
Hill, Jr., chief of the division of school- 
house planning, California state depart- 
ment of education. The large number of 
subscribers who found the article a com- 
prehensive and authoritative survey of 
the subject will be pleased to learn of 
the endorsement given their judgment— 
and ours—in the fact that the American 
Library Association has issued a pam- 
phlet reprint of the article, which ap- 
peared originally in The Nation's 
Schools. The A.L.A. reprint includes the 
illustrations, floor plans, and Mr. Hill’s 
score-card which could not be repro- 
duced in the BULLETIN’s reprint because 
of mechanical limitations and considera- 
tions of space. The reprint is offered 
for 15 cents in stamps. Address A.L.A. 
headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

In this connection it is interesting te 
quote from a letter of Mr. Hill’s, written 
in connection with the criticism of his 
article which was voiced in The Editor’s 
Mail department of the BuLLeTin for 
June, page 527, by Subscriber “T. E.” of 
Lincoln, Neb. (Ep. Note.—The crit- 
icism was directed against Mr. Hill’s 
ideas favoring combination of study hall 
and library.) : 

. .. I was interested in the criticism made— 
that I had set up an irrevocable proposition 
that all studying must be done in the library. 


I note by my article that three possible 
combinations are suggested: (1) A combina- 
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tion which is quite usable in small schools. 
This is shown by the fact that we have many 
happy librarians working under this condition. 
(2) The library and study hall arranged next 
to each other. This presupposes a division 
with somebody in charge of the study hall 
and somebody in charge of the library. Such 
an arrangement allows the pupils who need 
to use the library while studying close enough 
to it, to reach it without loss of time. 
(3) The third method of sending books to 
the classroom is in rather universal practice 
and, I assume, is possibly done in Lincoln. 


F ROM a large number of manuscripts 

of bookplays submitted to this office, 
one which the staff believes to be the 
best suited for “Book Week” and other 
use has been selected for separate pub- 
lication. It is The Book Shop and is by 
Rosa L. Sasloe of the Newark Public 
Schools. The play is unique in the fact 
that it includes every grade from kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade in its 
progressive scenes. It is also planned so 
that practically all of the work in con- 
nection with presentation may be done 
by the pupils, which is in key with the 
latest educational theories. The play is 
simple and easily adjustable to the cir- 
cumstances of production. In form it 
is a complete production manual. Scenes 
from the play and posters used in the 
presentation will illustrate the booklet, 
which will be ready sometime this 
month. Librarians will want to have 
copies in readiness when the demand for 
“Book Week” plays commences. 


ELIEVE it or not, this letter really 
reached the WiLson Company of- 
fice : 

I saw your advertisement in the “New York 
Times” for the position of research assistant 
and copy typist for a bibliographical publi- 
cation and beg to apply for the position. 

I have always been interested in anything 
relating to the Bible and would very much 
appreciate being thus employed. I am out 
of a position only because I refused to work 
half a day Sunday. 

P.S. Not that the Wirson Company 
would wish to discourage high ideals, 
or anything, sut———she didn’t get the 


job! 


Another epistle, directed to the debat- 


ing department: 
Gentlemen: Will yo kindley fernish me 


with the proper infermation on Prohibition 
T would like to know what it has coast in 
Dellars and lives I would like to know who 


is most responsible for its anecting to the 
consitution and how the ballat read when 
presented to the people to vote on. I am in 
adebate and I would appreseate all the de- 
bate material that yo can fernish. Thanknk- 
ing yo in at vance | bed to remane respectify 
yors, 


Speaking of letters, we hope our 


readers will get as much enjoyment as 
we did from this one, written by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman on the stationery 
of the editorial rooms of the Standard 
Dictionary. We attempt neither de- 
fense nor reply: 


Dear Sir :— 

No matter how many brides may come 
and go, and no matter how many persons of 
the feminine gender may major in “Euthen- 
ics,” neither is sufficient excuse for the igno- 
rance displayed by the writer of the article 
Here Come the Brides, [Ev. Note—June 
issue of the BuLLetin; reprinted from The 
Open Shelf of the Cleveland Public Library] 
who says “It’s no use to look for it in the 
dictionary.” “It” being “euthenics.” This is 
another of the many instances of “Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

“Euthenics” has been in the dictionaries for 
years, and there is no excuse whatever for 
so sweeping a statement as made in the 
WILSON BULLETIN. It is one thing to say 
that “euthenics” is not in The New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles, commonly 
cited as the Oxford English Dictionary, be- 
cause it is not there, but it is quite another 
thing to say “It’s no use to look for it in 
the dictionary,” for it has been in Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary for 
nearly twenty years. Here are the defini- 
tions to be found in that volume, as you 
will see by referring to the enclosed page. 

Why do librarians delight in misrepresenta- 
tion when it is so easy to verify any positive 
statement before it is put into print? To 
what shall we charge this—slovenliness, or 
indolence, or sheer laziness? 

Very truly yours 
(SIGNED) Frank H. Vizetelly 
Editor. 


EPTEMBER 1 finds the Bookmo- 

BILE in Seattle, after a summer on 
the Pacific slopes, poised and ready for 
the Fall season and an Eastward drive 
across the mountains and plains. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. McLaughlin’s detailed 
schedule has not reached us at time of 
going to press, but communities in the 
Northwest which are to be visited will 
be notified by mail some days in advance 
of the BooxmosiLe’s arrival. The 
definite objective at present is the re- 
gional library convention of six states, 
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THE BOOKMOBILE ON THE FRONT PAGE 


Something of the interest which the BookmosiLe aroused at the A. L. A. meeting is re- 
flected in the important space which one of the Los Angeles newspapers devoted to it. The 
reporter's version of the purpose and use of the truck is a bit distorted—but no matter. The 
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general idea is in key. 


to be held at St. Paul, Minn., October 
14-17. This means that territory from 
Seattle to the Mississippi must of neces- 
sity be covered in less than a month and 
a half and that as a result the stops will 
be brief and few. Since librarians from 
North and South Dakota, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Wisconsin are to at- 
tend the St. Paul meeting, it is hoped 
that many will see the BooKMOBILE who 
would otherwise miss it. Following the 
St. Paul meeting plans have not been 
definitely decided upon, but it is likely 
that, weather permitting, the blue truck 
will spend some time in Mid-Western 
states, gathering up loose ends and clos- 
ing its national tour. At present only 
ten states remain to be visited. 

It is interesting to note by a contem- 
porary library publication that Bookmo- 
BILE, which, readers may recall was the 


prize-winning name in a contest, has 
now become a common noun; viz., 
“Baker County has acquired a bookmo- 
bile.” Credit American libraries with a 
contribution to the national language. 


F authors would furnish their own 

character sketches, publicity writers 
would have an easier life and the public 
would get nearer the truth,” writes a 
publicity department head, and adds: 
“Wallace Irwin paints the following in- 
gratiating picture of himself: ‘The form 
of sport we used to call a Settin’ Party 
appeals to me more than golf, tennis or 
polo. I am chronically overweight. A 
short time ago I was a guest of the her- 
editary King of the Cannibal Islands. 
No sane person will ride with me when 
I drive an automobile. I prefer flowers 
to vegetables, although I am very fond 
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of June peas. I am a wet Hooverite and 
dance mostly by ear. I once had a 
rooster named “Ebenezer,” and do not 
think that a novel with a happy ending 
is necessarily inartistic.’” 


Another interesting “author note” 
concerns Clifford osken, mystery 
story writer, who was for many years 
on the staff of The London Daily Mir- 
ror as reporter, editor, feature writer 
and fiction editor. One of his assign- 
ments as a reporter was an interview 
wtih Ouida in her cottage at Massa 
Rossa near Pisa, a few months before 
her death. Ouida refused to see Mr. 
Hosken. She remained hidden while 
Mr. Hosken conversed with her servant 
at the door. But to every question Mr. 
Hosken put to the servant Ouida an- 
swered to the servant. Thus, when Mr. 
Hosken said: “ I hope the reports of 
the ill health of the Signori are not true,” 
the unseen Ouida would answer: “Tell 
him that I am quite well.” The result 
was a full and interesting interview, 
though at frequent intervals Ouida pro- 
tested that she would not say anything 
to the press. 


"THE publicity department of D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. writes to own up that 
the pronunciation of Kurt Wiese’s 
name, furnished for the list given on 
page 526 of the June BULLETIN, was 
wrong, and that the correct form is 
“Court Veeser.” Houghton and Mifflin 
add two: Phyllis Bottome’s last name 
pronounced to rhyme with “home,” and 
—— Cleugh to be done in this wise: 
ce ew.” 


While on the subject, we take the 
tremendous liberty of quoting in toto 
from the always reliable May Lamberton 
Becker, “The Readers’ Guide” of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, who re- 
cently went into the subject of pronun- 
ciations exhaustively and most helpfully : 

“Sah-kee” is the pen name of the author 
of the peerless Chronicles of Clovis and other 
works that have brought about a Saki cult. 
William “Bowl-eye-tho” wrote Twelve Against 
the Gods. D. B. Wyndham-Lewis’s name 
starts off to rhyme with “tinned”. not with 
“find.” Robert Haven Schauffler is “Shaw- 
ffler.” P. G. Wodehouse is really “Wood- 
house,” but you can’t tell me he would blench 
at the American version, nor would anyone 


speaking both languages with such fluency. 
Ernst Glaeser is “Glay-ser.” 

Norton has found it wise to send out a 
statement that Webster gives “Ultima Thoo- 
ley, a far-off place, hence a remote goal or 
end.” Sarojini Naidu, next in line to Ghandi, 
(whose poems in English, The Bird of Time 
has three volumes in one, with an introduc- 
tion by Joseph Auslander) is addressed by 
her publishers as “Sah-row-zhee-nee_ Nye- 
doo,” without protest on her part—but you 
never can tell with these passive resistants. 
But our hallboy, Madho Singh, who is writing 
poetry on Ghandi and keeps me informed on 
politics in the Far East, says it is really 
“Sah-row-zhee-nee.” Ghandi rhymes with 
“candy.” Samuel Pepys called himself “Pep- 
piz,” but the modern version is “Peeps.” 
Pamela Bianco is “Bee-an-co,” I can’t imag- 
ine what catch there would be in Nathalia 
Crane, for which someone asks, unless some 
Grecian is interested in the quantity of the 
penultimate vowel of her first name; if so, 
it is popularly pronounced with the accent on 
the antepenult, long “a.” 

I have come at last upon the book for which 
pronunciation-seekers have often asked me, 
one with guidance among apparently easy but 
profoundly delusive proper names of England. 
This may be found in a little handbook pub- 
lished by A. and C. Black, Soho Square, 
London, in 1929, Titles and Forms of Ad- 
dress: A Guide to Their Correct Use. I was 
looking this through in a public library, with 
the somewhat sheepish interest taken by an 
American in details of how to write to a lord 
or speak to a member of a royal house, this 
being a matter which most of us feel like a 
polite Baptist taken to evensong by a High 
Church friend. Having assured myself that 
I was now in a position properly to reply to 
such of the British aristocracy as should ask 
information from the Reader’s Guide, I 
found nestling at the back of the book a list 
of “Pronunciations of Proper Names,” with 
so many names of writers that it speaks well 
for the social standing of literature in the 
British Isles. LeQueux is “Le Kew,” Bage- 
hot is “Baj-jut;” Helen Beauclerc is “Beau- 
clare;” Mrs. de Crespigny is “De Krep-ny” 
and Mrs. De La Pasture is “De Lap-pature” 
—a name that her daughter has converted 
for literary use into E. N. Delafield. Arthur 
Bourchier is “Bow-cher;” Knollys is “Noles ;” 
Strachey is here given as “Stray-shy;” Baden- 
Powell is “Bay-den Poe-ell;” Powys is “Po- 
is.” As many characters in fiction bear fam- 
ous names we have here authority for calling 
Jane Eyre, “Air.” Lavengro is “Lav-en-gro ;” 
Kipling’s Youghal is “Yawl;” The Cassilis 
Engagement is “Kas-sels;” in England Har- 
court is “Harcurt;” Cadogan is “Ka-dug-gan,” 
and so we reach the hopeless ones like “Lim” 
for Lympne—though how anyone could say 
Lympne at all as it stands is beyond me— 
and “Sapsed” for Sawbridgeworth. As a 
matter of fact you can pronounce that last 
word as written in this village without 


causing a riot, just as Drogheda in Ireland 
has trained its ears to recognize itself under 
almost any form that the Sassenach may em- 
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ploy instead of something approximated in 
print as “Drawda.” The Beaconsfield con- 
troversy that simmered in this column some 
time ago is now officially decided: the town 
is “Beck,” the title is “Beek.” Americans 
who wondered at “Rally” for Raleigh in 
Journey's End will find that though this is 
the more used, “Rawley” is also given, and 
that Ralph, which somehow grates on our 
ears as “Rafe,” may be called “Rahf,” if that 
will help. 


Phyliss Bottome takes the title of her 
new novel, Tatter’d Loving, from one of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets; the couplet run- 


ning 
And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving, 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect. 


The title of Rosamond Lehmann’s 
new book, A Note in Music is taken 
from Walter Savage Landor: “But the 
present, like a note in music, is nothing 
but as it appertains to what is past and 
what is to come...” 


ON the stationery of the Public Li- 
brary of Rochester, N. Y., date of 


June 16, 1930: 

Dear Sir: 

Since the little article on After Gradu- 
ation apeared in the May number of the 
Witson BULLETIN, we have received requests 
for copies of the list “Adventures in Reading” 
from the following places: 

Albany, New York (Library Extension 

Division) 

Berkeley, California 

Bridgeton, New Jersey 

Canajoharie, New York 

Chicago, Illinois 

East Jordan, Michigan 

Escanaba, Michigan 

Forrest City, Arkansas 

Galva, Illinois 

Garrett, Indiana 

Geneseo, Illinois 

Hastings-on-the-Hudson, New York 

Highland Park, Illinois 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

Lapeer, Michigan 

Lima, Ohio 

Lodi, California 

Massillon, Ohio 

Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Moline, Illinois 

Newark, New Jersey 

New Holstein, Wisconsin 

New York New York 

Painesville, Ohio 

Princeton, Illinois 

Salem, Oregon 

Sofia, Bulgaria 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Verona, New Jersey 


Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
Willows, California 
Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 


Yours very truly 

(SIGNED) Wm. F. Yust 

Librarian 

Do librarians read the BULLETIN? 


ITTLE, BROWN COMPANY 

write that biographical booklets can 
no longer be supplied on Francis Park- 
man, Courtney Ryley Cooper, Cosmo 
Hamilton, or Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
The company also wishes it known that 
it has never had a booklet on Stevenson. 
It once had a full-length biography of 
Stevenson which is now out of print. 


From L. R. Frisby, reference librarian 
of the University of Utah: 

Automobiles are not such a modern inven- 
tion! Please note the following title which 
recently entered our library: The Buik of 
Alexander; or The Buik of the most noble 
and valiant conqueror Alexander the Grit. 


The Austrian Tourist Information 
Bureau, mentioned in Inexpensive In- 
formation for Travelers in the June 
BULLETIN as one source of such J.J.f.T., 
writes that its new address is 400 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. The Bu- 
reau avers that it welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to furnish information and ma- 
terial to libraries. 


WE have a theory that Michael 

Gross’s “Publisher’s Jabberwock,” 
classic that it is, which came out orig- 
inally in the Publishers’ Weekly two or 
three years ago, should be given to the 
world anew each year or so for the 
benefit of those who have newly come 
into the professions which center around 
those vital products known as _ books. 
The theory is given support by the fact 
that a new textbook in book selection 
recommends the poem as a convenient 
method for the student librarian to be- 
come familiar with publishers’ names. 
the copyright owners,” as they say in 
radio circles: 


‘Twas schuster, and the little brown 
Did holt and boni in the burt; 

All lothrop was the minton balch, 
To do the lad some hurt. 
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Beware the harcourt brace, my son, 
The knopf that bites, the reilly lee; 
The houghton mifflin also shun 
And macaulay company. 


He took his morrow sword in hand 
Long time the harcourt brace he sought; 
So rested he by the crowell tree, 

And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in sully thought he stood 

The doubleday, with eyes of flame, 

Barse hopkined through the longman’s green 
And dunlapped as it came. 


Dodd mead! dodd mead! and from his steed 
His dutton sword went lippincott ; 

He left it dead, and with its head 

He dorranced gayly off the lot. 


And hast thou slain the doubleday? 
Come to my arms, my viking boy; 


“I spoiled his plan to join doran,” 
He scribnered in his joy. 

‘Twas schuster, and the little brown 
Did holt and boni in the burt; 

All lothrop was the minton balch, 
To do the lad some hurt. 


The collection of author biographies, 
preparation of which has kept “Dilly 
Dante” busy through the Summer, has 
arrived at title-stage. It is to be known 
as A BIoGRAPHICAL MANUAL OF CON 
TEMPORARY WRITERS and will be off the 
press this Fall. 

A woman inquired as she returned her 
books where she could get books on rabbit 
culture. On receiving the information she 
took her two-year-old by the hand and said, 
“Come on, Bunny.”—Library Log (Cleve- 


land). 
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A REPORT THAT COST BUT LITTLE 


All of the work on this complete and inviting library report of the Dubois (Penna.) Pub- 
lic Library was done by hand to save printing costs that weren't allowed by the budget. The 
result shows what inspiration and hard work can accomplish without the need of extravagant 


expenditure. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


For Library Plays 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


In the Witson BuLLeTIN of May, 
1930 you ask with regard to the “Library 
Plays” whether or not you should con- 
tinue publishing them in the BULLETIN. 

By all means please do so, also a col- 
lection of them, it seems to me, would 
be very welcome to your subscribers. 


A. T., Lewiston, Mont. 


“On the Return of a Book—” 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


In the Butitetin for April, 1930, on 
page 399 you printed “On the Return of 
a Book Lent to a Friend.” Frederick A. 
Blossom, the contributor, says that he is 
unable to supply the author’s name. If 
you are curious you may be interested to 
know that in chapter three of Christo- 
pher Morley’s The Haunted Bookshop 
the piece appears as a clipping from Life 
that Roger Mifflin had liked and had 
framed. 

The first paragraph of your quotation 
varies slightly from Mr. Morley’s ver- 
sion, which runs: 

I give humble and hearty thanks for the 
safe return of this book which having en- 
dured the perils of my friend’s bookcase, 


and the bookcases of my friend’s friends, 
now returns to me in reasonably good con- 


dition. ‘ 
M. W., Austin, Texas 


Approval from Abroad 

To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on your WiLson But- 
LETIN. It is a real live publication and 
easily one of the best magazines pub- 

lished that is devoted to librarianship. 

G. F. V., Bethnal Green, London, 

England 


Good and Bad in Children’s Books 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I wish that the Witson BULLETIN 
could in some manner bring before the 
public that when librarians thunder 
against the “series book,” they do not 
mean the fine modern books put out by 


the childrens’ departments of such pub- 
lishers as Macmillan and Doubleday! 

I have found that the average person 
of culture has no acquaintanceship with 
the Clarissa Harlow, or Tom Swift se- 
ries, or even the Bobbsy Twins of dread- 
ful memory, and is, consequently, at a 
loss to understand exactly what the li- 
brarian is talking about. 

Earnest Mothers, to my knowledge, 
have refused to allow their children to 
read Padraic Colum’s Boy in Erin, and 
Katherine Lee Bates’s Jn Sunny Spain, 
because the Lady Librarian who lectured 
at the Woman’s Club had warned them 
never, never to permit their children to 
read anything in “a series;” and the 
books mentioned happened to belong to 
the “Little Schoolmate Series.” 

And it is tragic to have such books as 
the Trumpeter of Krakow—before it was 
dignified by its prize—and Downright 
Dency denied to boys and girls because 
the blanket warning against the mediocre 
and modern, had been applied injudi- 
ciously by parent or teacher. 

Perhaps librarians need to be more 
specific in their blame—and more em- 
phatic in their praise. 


V. G., Philadelphia 


Author Biographies 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I hope very much that you will pub- 
lish in book form the short articles about 
authors which have been running in the 
Witson Buttetin. There have been 
accounts of several authors whom I have 
not been able to find elsewhere, also the 
personal touches are just what I want 
for my library reading course. You can 
count me for two copies at least of such 
a book. Hoping to receive an announce- 
ment of the publication. 


F. W., Saco, Me. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

In a late number of the BuLLeTIn I 
was glad to see an idea suggested by 
some one—that the literary biographies 
be collected at the end of the year and 
published in pamphlet form. Do you 
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think that you could do the same with 
the pronunciation of authors’ names? It 
would be so helpful if you could. 

A. C. P., Provincetown, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


This reader does like the idea of author 
biographies. We now have a pamphlet 
folder or so filled with your biographical 
sketches cut out of the BULLETIN, but a 
whole book of them would be absolutely 
grand! 

How the BULLETIN grows,—in grace, 
in beauty, in interest. It is even occa- 
sionally whispered among professionals 
that they would rather read it than— 
than some other magazines. It began 
so modestly, and look at it now. More 
power to it. 

M. E. C., Lock Haven, Pa. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I am glad to know that you are going 
to publish the short biographical sketches 
in a volume at the end of the year. Please 
send us a copy as soon as it is published ; 
we cannot get enough material about 
contemporary writers, and we find these 
sketches fill a gap in our reference files ; 
we have been clipping one copy of the 
BULLETIN regularly. 

We enjoy the BULLETIN immensely. 
I find all of the staff quoting it within an 
incredibly short time after it arrives. 
Thank you for your generosity in send- 
ing us individual copies. 

We have pasted the library cat on the 
cover of our U. S. Cart, both as a re- 
minder and as a source of enjoyment. 
I think this same U. S. Cat has almost 
saved its cost in the short time we have 
had it. Every time we have a list of 
books to check, we congratulate ourselves 
that it is here. 

EB. N., Salt Lake City, Utah 


[These readers and others will be glad 
to know—as noted elsewhere in this is- 


sue—that the biographies collection, 
edited by our esteemed “Dilly Tante,” 
will make its appearance this Fall. 
Orders are now being received. | 


Gratefully Received 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
You are to be congratulated on the new 
WILson BULLETIN. It is truly a maga- 
zine for librarians. I enjoy every issue 
and look forward with pleasure to forth- 


coming ones. 
E. S., Lisbon, N. Y. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
I think your WiLson BULLETIN meets 
a great need. I find it most helpful and 
entertaining. I greatly appreciate your 
sending me the subscription. 
M. H. C., Birmingham, Ala, 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

Publications that cost us nothing are 
taken so for granted—we are usually so 
stingy with our commendations—that 
nothing short of remarkable excellence 
will produce a letter of thanks and con- 
gratulations. I tender both to you for 
the WILSON BULLETIN. 

For two years I have read and enjoyed 
every number; I have found particu- 
larly valuable in my work the biograph- 
ical sketches, the lists of modern authors’ 
names with their correct pronunciations, 
and the articles on the high school li- 
brary. There is a great deal yet to be 
done in making the most profitable use 
of the libraries in the small high schools. 
I am sure the BULLETIN can be useful in 
this work. 

With every good wish for your con- 
tinued success, I remain, 

W. T. K., Supt. of Schools, 
Metter, Ga. 





Ideas for the Small School Library 


courtesy towards each other and consid- 
eration for the rights of others are the 
ethical principles taught by the room that 
manages to give the students “freedom 
for legs and larynxes”! 


(Continued from page 67) 
If, at first, some one student seems to 
abuse this privilege, he is definitely 
trained to use judgment. Social ap- 
proval, or rather social disaproval, works 
marvels in such cases. In other words, 
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Library Leaves 


HROUGH the courtesy of Miss 

Martha Wilson of the Font Li- 
brary, Springfield, Ill., and Edwin L. 
Miller, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Detroit, Mich., we are enabled 
to present the following resume of the 
past activities and the present status of 
the North Central Association’s prograin 
with regard to library standards for 
high schools, a topic which should be 
of particular interest in this month of 
re-beginnings for the school world. 


The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, in 1927, appointed a 
committee headed by Mr. Edwin L. Miller, 
Assistant superintendent of schools, Detroit 
to re-survey the-high school libraries of the 
alan and to make a report toward stand- 
ards. 

The score card for high school libraries 
prepared by Martha Wilson for the Education 
committee of the A. L. A. was selected as a 
basis for the survey and for this purpose was 
tabulated and numbered by Marion Lovis, 
supervisor of school libraries, Detroit, and M. 
E. Irwin of the Department of Instructional 
Research of Detroit. 

The returns from the survey were tabulated 
and presented by Mr. Miller at the N. C. A. 
meeting Chicago, March 1928. 

At the 1929 meeting of the North Central 
Association, Mr. Miller and Dr. G. W. Roselof 
of the State Department of education, Lincoln, 
Nebraska were directed to prepare quanti- 
tative library standards for secondary schools. 

A brief questionnaire was sent to all schools 
covering items of Number of librarians, Train- 
ing and pay; Initial number of volumes per 
pupil; Library seats per pupil enrollment and 
annual costs for books. Out of 2,242 high 
schools in the Association, 1,464 replied. The 
results were presented at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the Education Committee. 

As a result of this investigation and the 
discussion that followed in the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, the Committee on Stand- 
ards was directed to include the following 
provisions for library maintenance in its 
recommendations for the Year 1930-31; 


Personnel 
(a) Schools of 1,000 or more pupils, at 
least one full-time librarian who is 
professionally trained and holds a 
bachelor’s degree or its equivalent. 
(b) Schools of less than 1,000 pupils, part- 
time teacher-librarian with techni- 
cal library training. 
(c) Proper allowance for library aid. 
Books and Periodicals 


(a) Catalogued library of 800 live books 
chosen so as to serve school needs. 


(b) About 15 periodicals chosen to serve 
the school needs. 

(c) Proper allowance to be made for pub- 
lic library aid. 

Budget 

(a) At least $200 per year for books and 
periodicals. 

(b) At least 75 cents per pupil, according 
to local conditions. 


With the North Central Association 
re-affirming its stand on school libraries, 
this phase of library service will gain 
renewed impetus. 


For the person called upon to start a 
basic book collection for a high school, 
the American Library Association has 
published a list called 500 Books for the 
Senior High School Library. Selections, 
made by the vote of 24 representative 
high school librarians, have been careful- 
ly chosen. Descriptive notes are furnished 
for each title and buying information 
is also given; and cataloging and classi- 
fication arrangement is provided with the 
future growth and enrichment of the 
library in mind. The price is 75 cents. 


Librarians of six states will gather in 
St. Paul from October 14 to 17 for a 
regional conference which will include 
state associations of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, North and South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. An extensive program of 
general and state meetings and round- 
tables has been planned, with Everett 
Dean Martin as speaker of the principal 
evening session. Two hotels will be used 
for the meetings and for lodging the 
attendants. It is planned that the Boox- 
MOBILE will be present. 


After twenty-five years of successful 
history the Library School, Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta, becomes the Library 
School of Emory University, with an 
enlarged program for development. The 
school will be housed in the library of 
the university and will continue to offer 
practical work in both public and uni- 
versity library systems. After Septem- 
ber 1, 1930 the address will be Emory 
University, Georgia. 
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Eleanore Flynn, Allston, Massachu- 
setts, who received the E. P. Dutton 
Fellowship given by John Macrae, of 
Dutton, Inc., through the Committee on 
Library Work with Children of the 
American Library Association, plans to 
specialize in library work with children 
at Columbia University, according to an 
announcement from A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters. 


Mr. Burton Stevenson, who organized 
the American Library in Paris in 1918 
and who has been its director since 1925, 
resigned that position and returned to 
the United States this summer to take up 
again the literary work which was inter- 
rupted by his stay in Paris. The library 
was the outgrowth of the war work of 
the American Library Association with 
the American armies, of which Mr. Ste- 
venson was the European head, and his 
interest in its development kept him in 
Paris much longer than he originally 
intended to stay. He accepted the posi- 
tion for two years, and remained four 
and a half. Under his administration 
the library doubled in size and in re- 
sources, and greatly extended its influ- 
ences as a center for information about 
the United States for European students 
and teachers. But it compelled Mr. Ste- 
venson to postpone various literary un- 
dertakings, which will now be taken up. 
One of these is the completion of a novel 
for Dodd, Mead and Company. Mr. 
Stevenson spent the summer at his home 
in Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Owners of the Guide to Reference 
Books, Fifth Edition will be interested in 
the announcement that Miss Mudge’s 
annual survey of new reference works, 
which for nineteen years has appeared in 
the Library Journal, is published this 
year as a “separate” by the A. L. A. In 
a way it serves as a supplement to the 
Guide which was issued in a fifth edition 
in 1929. The title of the pamphlet is 
Some Reference Books of 1929 and it 
is priced at 60 cents. 


Survey of Business Service in the Pub- 
lic Libraries of 109 Large Cities, the 
result of a study of business library serv- 
ice in one hundred and nine cities of 
the United States is now ready for dis- 
tribution. This survey was conducted by 


the Business Branch of the Newark Li- 
brary. The cost is fifty cents a copy, and 
the pamphlet may be obtained by writing 
to the Business Branch of the Newark 
Library, 34 Commerce St., Newark, New 


Jersey. 


Librarians of Eastern Oregon, feeling 
the need of closer contact with fellow 
workers and not having the advantage of 
a state meeting, were called together by 
Mildred M. Huntamer, librarian of 
Baker Public Library on May 29, 1930, 
and an association was formed. Officers 
elected were:  president—Mabel E. 
Doty, librarian, La Grande Public Libra- 
ry; vice president—J. Elizabeth Olsen, 
librarian, Umatilla County Library; sec- 
retary-treasurer—Pearl Jennings, assist- 
ant librarian, Baker Public Library. 
Twenty libraries are included in the as- 
sociation. Instructive and enjoyable 
round tables on pertinent problems were 
conducted at the meeting by Miss Jessie 
Choate, librarian of Malheur County, 
Miss Olsen, and Miss Doty. The pro- 
gram closed with a clever original puppet 
show staged by the staff of the La 
Grande library. 


Librarians in cities having a large in- 
dustrial population of Spanish speaking 
people are deeply interested in the prob- 
lem of purchasing suitable books, espe- 
cially fiction, for their readers. Titles of 
modern books which are not too scholarly 
for the average reader, and which are 
known to be good, are needed. 

At the A. L. A. conference in Los 
Angeles, an informal discussion of this 
problem was the chief topic at a round 
table meeting held under the auspices of 
the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Hispanic Peoples, and it was de- 
cided to ask the cooperation of librarians 
and others toward obtaining lists of titles 
in Spanish with brief annotations, which 
would be suitable additions to a growing 
collection of books. 

The Public Library, El Paso, Texas 
was selected as a central location. Those 
who have this problem and are interested 
in better collections of Spanish books foi 
their libraries are asked to write to Mrs 
Maud D. Sullivan, librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library, El Paso, Texas. 
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HOW NEWARK DISPLAYS REFERENCE TOOLS 


The right half of the poster over the index shelves is a page from the WiLSON BULLETIN, 
April-June, 1926, “Chronological Chart of American and English Periodicals Indexes.” The 
left section is a list of the indexes to be found on the shelves: “Reapgers’ Guwe, INTERNATIONAL 
Inpex, INDUSTRIAL Arts INpDEx, New York Times Index, U. S. CataLoc, Book Revmw Dicest, 
Ayer’s American Newspaper Directory, Government Document Indexes, and others.” 


Evidence of the growing interest in 
library activity on the part of school 
officials was shown in the resolution 
adopted by the Representative Assembly 
of the National Education Association, 
July 3, at Columbus, Ohio: 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that free public library service should 
be as general as free school service and 
urges adequate legislation and appropri- 
ations for the extension of library oppor- 
tunities. 


Five library scholarships of $1,000 
each will be given to five men from col- 
leges in the south next year by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, it has been announced 
by Dr. Harvey W. Cox, president of 
Emory University. The belief that the 
library profession will be strengthened 
by the addition of more men to its ranks 
is the reason for the award of the schol- 
arships. 


The Newark Public Library and the 
Newark Museum are issuing a new 
monthly publication to be called Design 
in Industry. The first number appeared 
in May, 1930. A note addressed “To 
Manufacturers and Designers” made 
clear its purpose: “In line with John 
Cotton Dana’s ideas on the service the 
Museum and Library might render to 
the designer in industry, this publication 
presents the latest articles on the subject 
of design to be found in magazines, 
books and pamphlets.” Brief annota- 
tions show the scope of each article. 


The eight pages of the first number, 
list about 50 references grouped under 
headings such as: Architecture, Ce- 
ramics, Metal Work, Packages, Interior 
Decoration, etc. Those of particular in- 
terest to business men will be found un- 
der Merchandising. 

Residents of Newark will receive this 
bulletin on request. Issues will be mailed 
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to non-residents for 25 cents. Address 
The Public Library or the Newark Mu- 
seum. 


From a letter from Mr. McLaughlin 
of the BooKMOBILE: 

....-And another thing I find quite fre- 
quently is that some librarians do not dis- 
card the paper-bound numbers of the 
READERS’ Guipe and other periodical indexes 
when the cumulations arrive. The cumulative 
system is simple enough when used properly ; 
but when extra, superfluous numbers are 
around, it makes for the confusion of stu- 
dents and other patrons. 

In many bookshops where the indexes 
are in charge of untrained clerks I often 
have to throw away for them the duplicated 
numbers of the CumuLative Boox INDEX and 
Book Review Dicest. They are always grate- 
ful for the service and instruction. 


The Toledo Public Library recently 
published one of the most inviting and 
readable reports that has come to atten- 
tion. It is in the form of an attractive 
20-page pamphlet, with “all-over” pic- 
ture cover, colored ink, and numerous 
bright and graphic illustrations. A great 
deal of attention has been given to secur- 
ing attractive typographic form (a fea- 
ture which too many libraries tend to 
overlook as unimportant when presenting 
their messages to the public) and the 
text has been handled carefully to avoid 
forbidding and solid masses of statistics 
and detail. Not every library can afford 
a printed report as elaborate as that of 
the Toledo Library, but every librarian 
can study it with profit, as an example 
of what a little “brightening” can do to 
bring the library home to the lay mind. 


The 175th anniversary of the founding 
of the Union Library of Hatborough, 
Pennsylvania, was celebrated on May 1, 
1930. Several descendants of the orig- 
inal board of directors in 1775 are on 
the board today. An interesting feature 
of this library which has had so long a 
continuous existence is the fact that part 
of the librarian’s salary is—and has been 
—living quarters in the rear of the libra- 


ry. 
Mrs. R. W. Huie, Jr., Henderson- 
Brown College, Arkadelphia Ark., 


writes: 


I wish to say that our library was accepted 
tentatively by the North Central Association 


-... and I never could have accomplished my 
work without your help, extended through 
your publications. 


The meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association has been changed to 
Galen Hill Hotel, Wernersville, Pa., 
October 21-24. 


We are receiving a number of good 
photographs from libraries showing va- 
rious methods of displaying reference 
tools, in response to our request of some 
months ago, and shall be glad to have 
more. In this connection, we should 
suggest that the camera range be con- 
centrated on the reference display rather 
than the general background, since the 
subject is nearly always reduced in the 
engraving process, and the real object of 
the picture tends to become lost unless 
the original view was a “close-up”. 
Several of the photographs we have re- 
ceived have had so wide a camera range 
that it has been necessary to trim them 
quite ruthlessly—a process which is never 
so satisfactory as an original picture 
taken at close range. 


The Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C., writes of the Reap- 
ERS’ GuIpE: “Excellent service,” 


The F. M. Faxon Company recently 
published the Nature Index by Jessie 
Croft Ellis. It contains more than 5,000 
references. The index was originally 
made and has been used for some time 
in the architectural library of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A feature which 
its title will scarcely reveal is that it re- 
lates primarily to the subject of design. 


The Amnalist has issued its fifth annual 
keyed map of high power electric sys- 
tems of the United States and Canada. 
It is the only map of its kind published 
in this country and has had a wide sale 
among utility companies, banks, and in- 
vestment houses. The publishers report 
increasing interest among libraries—par- 
ticularly business branches. The map 
sells for $2.00 postpaid. 


Libraries were front page material and 
even a bit more for Los Angeles news- 
papers during the last weeks of June. 
The occasion, of course, was the A. L. A. 
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that if more homes provided magazines 
conference, and librarians were more 
than a little surprised to find how “libra- 
ry-conscious” the press had suddenly 
become—not always accurately, it is 
true, but at least with enthusiasm. One 
of the most effective single features 
which the newspapers prepared for the 
occasion was the leading article of the 
Magazine Section of the Los Angeles 
Times for Sunday, June 22, “And Now 
We're Library Minded,” by Margaret 
Drennan. The article, which dealt pri- 
marily with the growth of the county 
library idea—in which Los Angeles 
County is known as a pioneer—was ac- 
curate, interesting, and well illustrated 
with maps, pictures, and drawings. 





Two comments on WILSON services 
from opposite poles of endeavor: 

The American Hospital Association, 
Chicago: 

We find the various WILSON indexes 
most helpful in doing reference work and in 
making bibliographies on various subjects. 

And from Hollywood, the Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky Corporation writes: 

Your indexes are the most valuable help 
we have in our work. 

Edwin M. Pfutzenreuter, whose name 
has been mentioned a time or two in the 
BULLETIN in connection with his list of 
illustrated editions of high school clas- 
sics, writes that he has legally changed 
his name to Edwin M. Fitzroy, the form 
adopted being, according to tradition he 
says, the original one. 





Magazines for 


(Continued from page 59) 


which are especially adapted to children, 
there would not be the old cry against 
the corner magazine store? The law of 
demand prevails. 

Another most interesting result of this 
study came from a totally different field. 
The same list was sent to fifteen educa- 
tors and they were requested to rank the 
magazines according to first choice, 
second, and so forth. The letter which 
accompanied the list may have been at 
fault and may account for the various 
replies. Some answered that they could 
not rank them as they were not familiar 
with the names. Others placed the 
magazines in classes and marked these 
classes A, B, C. One class of pupils at 
a teachers’ college simply marked those 
which they and their professor thought 
valuable. Among those marked were 
American Boy, American Girl, Boy’s 
Life. Two actually ranked them, one as 
follows: Youths’ Companion first, Popu- 
lar Mechanics second, National Geo- 
graphic third, St. Nicholas fourth, 
Literary Digest fifth; the other: Child 
Life first, Youths’ Companion second. 
American Boy third, St. Nicholas fourth, 
Popular Science fifth. It is interesting 
to compare these two lists with the table. 
The daughter of another professor 
marked the list, St. Nicholas first, 


Junior Schools 


Youths’ Companion second, American 
Girl third. 

One can plainly see it is the same old 
question: Must the child read that 
which the adult desires him to read or is 
he to be left to his own choice? That 
raises another question: Is the reading 
done for pleasure or for information? 
To answer both of these questions the 
committee has decided to take the first 
ten magazines chosen by the pupils and 
add to them a magazine from each of 
the fields taught in the junior schools. 
In this way the librarian would have a 
list to choose from, and if she were a 
clear thinking librarian she would choose 
from the list those magazines which 
would meet the need of her school as well 
as the need of the subject. The super- 
visor at the same time would have a 
magazine in the rack which would meet 
the need of her of his particular field. 
The librarian would have to take those 
magazines. 

Perhaps some good may come from 
this selective test. It does show an open 
field for magazines directly published for 
children, and indicates a need for maga- 
zines along certain special lines, particu- 
larly those less technical in structure and 
makeup. It also serves as a guide in the 
selection of magazines and an indication 
of the number of each needed. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL, 1929- 
1930. Edith M. Phelps, editor. $2.25 
postpaid. Ready early in October. 

Nine intercollegiate debates are in- 

cluded in the new annual, representing 
the debating season of 1929-1930 and 
providing material for subjects suitable 
for future debates. Among the uni- 
versities represented are two foreign 
ones, Oxford University and Victoria 
College of New Zealand University. Also 
two young Chinese participated, as rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese Debating 
Council of Harvard in a “symposium” 
with representatives of Western Reserve 
University where each speaker was free 
to express his own ideas and agree with 
his opponents or disagree with his col- 
league as he wished. The subects cov- 
ered in this ANNUAL, by stenographic 
reports, briefs and bibliography are: 


Foreign Debts and the Tariff 

Chain Store System 

Arbitration of International Disputes 

Complete Disarmament 

Ontario System of Liquor Control 

Censorship 

Limitation of Higher Education to 
Exceptional Students 

The Cotsworth Thirteen Month Cal- 
endar 

Oriental versus Western Civilization 


A Source Book ror VocATIONAL GuUID- 
ANCE. By Edna E. Watson. 235 
pages. $2.25 postpaid. 

A source book of material to aid both 
teachers and students in helping the stu- 
dent to decide on and fit himself for his 
vocation in life. Part I consists of gen- 
eral inspirational selections, workers’ 
creeds, all within the scope of the stu- 
dents’ interests. Part II lists a large 
number of vocations with illustrative 


material and references to other litera- 
ture about each one. Part III is an in- 
dex to the biographies mentioned in Part 
II, also includes bibliographic material. 
The book will be helpful also to teach- 
ers of Civics and English, and to voca- 
tional counselors, personnel directors, 
and deans of women. Miss Watson is 
Education and Vocational Guidance 
Counselor of the Clifton Park High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


CaTALOG OF LITERATURE FOR ADVISORS 
OF WOMEN AND Gir-s. Supplement. 
By Anna Eloise Pierce. $1.25. 


The latest edition of the CaTaLoc 
numbered 3000 references to books, 
pamphlets and articles in periodicals that 
relate to all phases of girls’ and young 
women’s activity. This Supplement 
covers the period from the second edi- 
tion in 1923 down to date, and adds over 
4000 new references. The plan of both 
CaTaLoc and Supplement is the same. 
They are classified according to the 
Dewey decimal system with complete 
bibliographical information and annota- 
tions. The list will be useful to deans of 
women, social and welfare directors, vo- 
cational counselors, teachers, and ad- 
visors of women in any capacity; also 
and not least to libraries. 


TEACHING THE UsE oF BooKs AND 
Lipraries. Ingles, May and Mc- 
Cague, Anna. Ready in September. 


This was to be the Teachers’ Manual 
to Miss Zaidee Brown’s Lisprary Key 
which Miss Brown was unable to carry 
through, because of the pressure of other 
work. While it will be exceedingly use- 
ful for this purpose and was planned 
with this in mind, it has become, under 
the new authorship much broader in 
scope. It includes a great deal of prac- 
tice work and covers a number of meth- 
ods and ideas, many of them new and 
individual, that have been contributed by 
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the various libraries and teachers who 


have cooperated in furnishing material 


for the work. In size and arrangement 
the book is similar to the Lrprary Key. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR JUNIOR AND 
Senior Hich ScuHoor LITERATURE. 
Wheeling, Katherine and Hilson, 
Jane A. Ready in September. 

This is an entirely new edition, com- 
pletely revised and rewritten. The plan 
and scope of the work is similar to that 
of the former edition and the book will 
be equally useful to teachers and libra- 
ries in providing pictorial material on 
many well-known authors, such as are 
apt to be covered in high school litera- 
ture courses. 


Unitep STaTes GOVERNMENT PuBLICa- 
TIONS AS SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
FoR Lipraries. Anne Morris Boyd. 
Ready in September. 

The lack of a comprehensive up-to- 
date manual for use in teaching a course 
on the United States government publi- 
cations led Miss Boyd to prepare a loose 
leaf, mimeographed manual of material 
suitable for this purpose. It has been re- 
vised from time to time for use in the 
Library School of the University of 
Illinois, and the present volume is a com- 
plete revision of this work. In addition 
to being useful for library schools, libra- 
ries will find it helpful as a key to the 
various government departments and 
their publications. The organization of 
the various departments is described, 
and their publications, with much bib- 
liographic material, including full de- 
scriptions of the various catalogs and in- 
dexes available. Suggestions on the 
acquisition and care of documents in 
libraries are also included. 


Volumes in THE HanpBook SeEr!Es to 
appear this Fall are: 

Censorship of the Press. 
Beman. 

Censorship of the Theatre and the 
Moving Pictures. Lamar T. Beman. 

Chain and Group Banking. Virgil 
Willet. 


Volumes in the REFERENCE SHELF 
now in press are: 

County Unit of School Administration. 
W. G. Carr. 


Lamar T. 


County Libraries. Julia E. Johnsen. 


County Manager Government. Helen 
Muller. 
Stabthity of Employment. Julia E. 


Johnsen. 


Other books announced for early pub- 
lication include: 

Power, Effie. List or Books For 
Girts. New edition. 


Seligman, Marjorie and Mrs, Franken- 
stein. List oF PLAys FoR JUNIOR AND 
SeENIoR HicH Scuoots. 


Sasloe, Rosa L. S. THe Boox 
SHOPPE: a dramatic book review for chil- 
dren. 

Winchell, Constance M. ProspLem or 
LocaTING Books. 


The Witson Company has taken over 
Dr. E. C. Richardson’s books, including 
the two volumes of the Bibliography of 
Periodical Articles on Religion, the Mon- 
togue publications, and Miss Alice Rich- 
ardson’s Index to Hymns. These will be 
sold at reduced prices. A descriptive cir- 
cular is in preparation which will give 
full information and prices. It will be 
sent on request. t 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Baedekers and guide books are very 
useful sources of information, but small 
libraries and schools are often prohibited 
from buying them for reference purposes 
because of the price. This factor, how- 
ever, will not stand in the way of buying 
the South AMERICAN Hanpsook, 1930, 
or the new TRAVELER’s GUIDE TO GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1930, since either 
may be had for $1 postpaid. 

The first of these is practically the 
only guide book to the countries of South 
and Central America. The second vies 
with the better known and more expen- 
sive guides of its kind, in the number and 
accuracy of its descriptions, illustrations, 
maps and town plans. Both books are 
well printed, on “Bible” paper, bound in 
attractive red cover and of a convenient 


size to carry in the hand or keep on the 
shelf. 


Ralph Borsodi, author of The Dis- 
tribution Age, says “The golden age of 
Production is past. The age of Distribu- 
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tion is upon us.” He goes on to say that 
the cost of distribution has nearly trebled 
in the fifty years from 1870 to 1920, 
while the cost of production has been cut 
in half. A survey of the books on busi- 
ness now coming from the press, shows 
increasing attention begiven to the solv- 
ing of our distribution problem. THE 
HANDBOOK SERIES contributes Daniel 
Bloomfield’s Trends in Retail Distribu- 
tion, covering many various aspects of 
merchandizing and retailing. The articles 
included are from the pens of men well 
known in the retail and selling world. 
They are accompanied, as is customary, 
by a selected bibliography, and also by a 
brief on the Chain Store. 

The Chain Store is arousing much 
controversy. While agitated in many 
quarters as a desirable method of achiev- 
ing lower costs of distribution, and in- 
creasing the buying power of the average 
consumer’s dollar, it is also charged, 
more or less bitterly, with driving the 
independent out of business, and injur- 
ing small town interests generally. 
Propaganda against it is being initiated 
in state legislature, through the press, 
and even over the radio. Sixteen of 
the state high school debating leagues 
will debate it this coming season. The 
WiLson Company will be able to supply, 
in addition to Bloomfield’s Trends in Re- 
tail Distribution, which has a section on 
the Chain Store, and the UNIVERSITY 
Depaters’ ANNUAL, 1929-1930, which 
will have a debate on the subect, the 
following pamphlets: 

Reprint from the UNIversity DeEBat- 
erS’ ANNUAL, 1929-1930, of the steno- 
graphic report of an intercollegiate de- 
bate on the Chain Store, with bibliog- 
raphy, paper, 75c postpaid. 

Reprint from Trends in Retail Dis- 
tribution, of the section on the Chain 
Store, with brief and bibliography, also 
a few more recent references and 
articles, paper 90c postpaid. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


The fourth edition of the Children’s 
Catalog will be ready for distribution 
this fall. It is an annotated list of 4100 


titles and approximately three hundred 
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of these will be new. The usual dic- 
tionary form of the Catalog will appear, 
but other sections have been added in 
order to make a more useful reference 
and buying tool for children’s librabrians. 
One useful addition is the inclusion of 
stars before titles chosen for first pur- 
chase. Formerly this list was published 
in a separate supplement of 1200 titles. 
The stars will appear also in the classed 
section. 

Another interesting feature is the 
classed section. Class numbers have been 
assigned to each title included in the 
Children’s Catalog and a classed section 
has been added which is useful as a buy- 
ing list and which indicates the subect 
headings used for each book. There will 
be also a complete graded list which 
should be a help to libraries building up 
collections by classes and grades; Miss 
Helen Martin, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Library Science, has 
done the grading of the new titles. Most 
of the old titles were graded by Miss 
Siri Andrews, of University of Washing- 
ton Library School. In the classed sec- 
tion as well as in the dictionary section, 
a title appearing in the A. L. A. Graded 
List of Books for Children, will be desig- 
nated by the letter g. 

The usual list of books analyzed will 
be given as an aid to cataloguers. Our 
eight collaborators have checked not only 
the old catalog, and the supplement, but 
the tentative list of new titles, for their 
use and worth. 


The Science part of the Sciencé and 
Useful Arts Section is in galley form. 
Work on the Useful Arts portion is 
being pushed and it is planned to com- 
plete this section of the STANDARD Cart- 
ALOG FOR PusLic Lipraries before the 
end of the year. A supplementary list 
of new titles will be sent to the col- 
laborators, early this fall. Inclusion of 
these newer titles will make the list as 
up-to-date as possible. Several special- 
ists have cooperated in checking lists of 
titles and making many valuable sug- 
gestions ; their help should make the sec- 
tion more authoritative and accurate 
since each of the twelve who have 
a the lists is an authority in his 

eld. 























BOOKS 








You can get ALL the books 
listed in THE STANDARD 
CATALOG MONTHLY from | of the Country 
us at liberal discounts and pees 

with the greatest convenience and dispatch. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books o; All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave NEW YORK At Twelfth St, 











SCHULTZ 
Library Covers 


Easy Filing — Quick Finding 


Strong, dustproof, cardboard Cover File 
Containers for magazines (save cost of 
binding), booklets, manuscripts, and 
pictures. Ample indexing labels facili- 

tate easy filing and quick : inding of small 
and miscellaneous materials. Neat, 
space-saving, durable. Stand upright 
on shelves or book- 









racks. Green Vel- 
lum, dust-shedding, 
fronts. 5 standard 
sizes. 













Write today for Cir- 
cular “W” which 
shows, describes and 
gives prices. Sent on 
request, no obliga- 
tion. 








H. SCHULTZ & CO. 
535 West Superior St. 
Chicago 




















| HOLLISTON | 
ARBLE 


The most beautiful 
of all 


cover materials 





A new-fashioned book 
cloth which gives beauty, 
good-taste, and smart style 
to the most humble library 
book. Has a sturdy buck- 
ram construction for dura- 
bility and costs no more 
than ordinary binding 
materials. 















THE HOLLISTON MIL S, INC. 
NORWOOD, M 
Pacitic Const Apéate | 
The Norman F. Hall Co., San Francisco 
Independent Printers Supply Co., Lps Angeles 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
September, 1930 


Tue H. W. Wirson Company, New York City 





3 Bees Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by states 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- Miss Hazel Clark, Eetagton County Free Li- 


gomery, Ala. brary, Mount "Holl y, 
State Board of Library Commissioners, Fort Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 
Collins, Colo. Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Migs Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 
tion, New Britain, Conn. Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 
Public Library, Waterloo, lowa Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, brary, Albany, N.Y. 
Em , Kansas Circulation Division, Public Library, New York 
Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, City 
Augusta, Me. Miss "ales I. Hazeltine, School of ey 4 _— 
a ~ Ateene “ Pratt, Bete i eesy . wee ice, Columbia University, New York 
sion, : arles ; ore, ’ ¥ 
Migs Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, on ieee n, Librarian, Hunt 
in, Mass. 
Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- FUbiM¢ Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
mh eg Public Library, Cleveland, O. 
M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
se d, Mass. Cleveland, O. 
Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane a yo H, Sueporn, Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
fon) Library, Quincy, Mass. 
iss Marian P. Kirkland saneeetnn, Cary Me- Mes 0 Frank Ga. md Crozer Theological Sem- 
~~ Library, Lexington, M inary, Chester, Pa. 
Free Library, Newton, Mass. State Board of Education, Library Division, 
Providence, R.I 
Mrs. Mary DB. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. on 2 A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 

Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. peller, Vt. 

Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public vree Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 
Library, Dover, N.H. 


Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian. Camden State Library, Richmond, Va. 
County Free Library, Haddonfield, Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


200 Religion 


STIDGER, WILLIAM LE ROY, ed. If I had 
ee one sermon to preach on immortality; 
an introd. 340p $2.50 Harper 


237.2 Immortality. Sermons 29-24202 


“An interesting collection of sermons on im- 
mortality representing a considerable variety of 
schools of thought. The leading American 
preachers—Modernist and Fundamentalist—are 
well represented, a layman, a woman—Maude 
Royden—a rabbi, and a Roman Catholic cardinal 
are included, and several of the leading British 
preachers.’’—Churchman 


Booklist 26:188 F '30 
‘IT find nothing new in this book. What new 
thing is there to say on the subject? But all 
that has been said in the past is presented here 
in admirable form. What especially commends 
the book to me is the inclusive spirit of its 
editor and the consequent richness and variety 
of its material.”’ . Holmes 
+ Books p25 ‘Ja 26 *30 100w 
“As a symposium this collection of sermons 
is impressive and illuminating, as a guide to 
faith it is helpful and suggestive, as literature 
it is worthy of its theme.” 
+ Boston Transcript p3 Ja 11 °30 480w 
"There is just the variety of points of view 
and of merit that one should a. ee from the 
names of the preachers.’’ W. 
Churchman 140:20 N 23 39 70w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p20 F ’30 
“With an almost incredible diversity of ap- 
proach and treatment these writers affirm their 
faith and seek to add confirmation to the faith 
of others. Although these contributions are 
in reply to the implied question of the title 
of the book one feels that few of the replies 
are representative of the best the writers could 
do, or really possess as the basis of their con- 
viction. The limits of such a form of presen- 
tation necessarily impose, at least counsel re- 
straint, a restraint that is no aid to genius or 
the richest expression of one’s convictions.’ 
S. B. Meeser 
+ — Crozer Q 7:123 Ja '30 270w 


300 Sociology 


EVANS, MARY. Costume throughout the ages. 
(Lippincott’s home economics bks.) 358p il 
$3.50 Lippincott 

391 Costume 


A textbook of costume, showing its develop- 
ment from the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians 
to the eae twentieth century. Part one deals 
with the historic dress of the ancients, the 
French, the English, and the Americans; part 
two with national costume in Europe, northern 
Africa, Asia and the Americas. There are over 
200 illustrations, reference lists, bibliography, 
topics for class discussion and an index. 





“This handbook covers its field with com- 
mendable thoroughness, although its necessary 
scope somewhat detracts from its possible fasci- 
nation. The author has so much information 
to impart, so much of the globe to cover, so 
many nations to include, that she cannot let her 
pen wander off into the thousand byways which 
her subject presents. She must hew to the line— 
and to the silhouette. Her treatment is rather 
matter-of-fact and text-bookish; the result is 


an admirable work of reference, the charm of 
which lies chiefly in the illustrations.”’ 
+ Books pl2 Mr 23 ‘30 170w 


“Although the subject of costume seems to be 
particularly attractive to authors, since there 
are sO many books about it, this new one by 
Mary Evans is sufficiently distinctive in view- 
point and treatment and is so capably and inter- 
estingly done that it deserves to take an impor- 
tant place among them. . . The background of 
her own extensive knowledge and of her own 
deep interest glows constantly through her 
pages.”’ 

+ N Y Times p27 Mr 9 ’30 430w 


PITKIN, WALTER BOUGHTON. Art of rapid 
reading; a book for people who want to read 


faster and more accurately. 233p il $2.50 
McGraw 
374.1 Reading, Psychology of 29-20045 


“A book, with exercises, for poaple who want 
to read faster and more accurate Chapters 
deal with action habits, perception, fatigue, 
interests and maladjustments and the like, 
in Professor Pitkin’s familiar crisp English.’’— 
Survey 





Booklist 26:146 Ja '30 


“The reader who follows the exercises over 
a period of several months, will doubtless find 
an improvement in his reading ability. Pro- 
fessor Pitkin has provided a worth while book 
for any library.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p3 N 16 '29 250w 


Reviewed by Marjorie Davey 
Chem & Met Eng 36: 746 D '29 350w 


Survey 63:732 Mr 15 ’30 50w 


WILLEBRANDT, MRS MABEL (WALKER). 
Inside of prohibition. 347p $2 Bobbs 


351.761 Prohibition—United States 9-25923 


“An account of prohibition in the United 
States by the colorful former Assistant Attorney 
General, in charge of the prohibition activities 
of the Department of Justice during the 
Coolidge administration, The thesis is that pro- 
hibition has not been efficiently enforced, but 
can be, and even as enforced is far better than 
attempts at regulation of the liquor traffic.’’— 
Wis Lib Bul 





Booklist 26:190 F ’30 

“Cold type is not the medium in which our 
former Assistant Attorney General shows off to 
the best advantage. Yet she has a highly im- 
portant story to tell of the obstacles to pro- 
hibition enforcement experienced by one who 
was for eight years in the thick of the struggle. 
The reader will gain from her narrative a new 
respect for the superhuman task which our dry 
lawmakers have set the executive branch of 
the government even if he fails to be impressed 
by her passionate protestations that it is not an 
impossible task.”” W. Houghton 

+ — Books p10 F Q '30 550w 

“One wonders as one reads Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
account how she succeeded as well as she did 
in her own work of enforcement. Certainly her 
words vibrate with courage. She did not lay 
down the task because she thought it un- 
enforceable, nor because she did not believe 
in prohibition.” 

+ Boston Transcript p2 F 26 '30 400w 

‘“‘A document which should interest wets and 
drys alike, for it is a calm and dispassionate 
discussion of the most debated public question 
before the American people. It should be valu- 
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WILLEBRANDT, MRS MABEL (WALKER) 
—Continued 

able to eve dry because it gives sound 
reasons for the conviction that is in him. It 
should be valuable to every wet because it states 
the case for law enforcement and law obedi- 
ence upon a high level of clear and rational 
argument. It is neither captious nor doctrinaire. 
It is practical, not preachy.” 


+ Christian Science Monitor p10 Ja 11 ‘30 
500w 


Churchman 141:17 Ja 25 '30 50w 
“With deplorably bad taste she has included 
in an appendix five political and very partisan 
speeches which she made during the Presiden- 
tial campaign of last year, thus increasing what- 
ever appearance the volume may have of its 
being intended to be a work of personal defense 
and lessening its value as a specially informed 
presentation and discussion of the question and 
the problems of prohibition.”’ 
— +N Y Times p44 D 8 '29 600w 
“Any person interested in this matter may 
weil spend the time uired to read carefully 
what Mrs. Willebrandt has to say, for the book 
deals in plain facts, told in — language, 
by a clearheaded woman possessing a legally 
trained brain.”” G. A. Wing 
+ Portland Evening News p5 Ja 7 ‘30 
1000w 


St Louis 28:36 F '30 


Reviewed by A. G. Fox 
Survey 63:597 F 15 '30 100w 
“Unquestionably one of the best presentations 
of the position of the ‘drys’ on the prohibition 
question.” 
+ Wis Lib Bul 26:38 Ja ‘30 


500 Natural Science 


DARROW, FLOYD LAVERN. New world of 
physical discovery. 37lp il $3.50 Bobbs 


530.9 Physics—History 30-6527 


“From the beginnings of physics, through the 
Greek, Roman and mediaeval periods of science 
down to its modern outflowerings in the won- 
ders of astronomy, in the striking changes that 
have taken place in our theories about matter, 
and in the overturns due largely to the Hin- 
stein doctrine of relativity, the author guides 
his readers. In a multitude of aspects, he 
shows, the physical world of yesterday is now 
‘upside down.’ ""—Boston Transcript 





‘““Masterly in its grasp of the material and 
well adapted for eopener reading, the volume 
resembles the unfolding of a panorama in 
which are presented not only the achievements 
won, but also the winners of them, and along 
with both an account of their contribution to 
human thought and their influence upon civil- 
ization.” E. N. 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Ap 5 °30 700w 

“If Mr. Darrow had done no more than ex- 
plain the Einstein bmn eo his version of these 
startling laws deduced by the German philos- 
opher would alone be worth the price of the 
book.” H. J. Forman 
+ N Y Times p5 Ap 13 '30 1050w 


“This is decidedly the best scientific popu- 
larization that has come to my ken. It is un- 
usually accurate. It is well-balanced. It is 
readable without touching the low level of 
imbecile diction so many popular writers on 
science consider it necessary to use when ad- 
a’, presumably adult and educated lay- 
men.” T. 8S. paren 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:921 Ap 12 '30 650w 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY, comp. Thirteea- 
month calendar. (Reference shelf) 201p 90c 
Wilson, H. W. 

529.3 Calendar 


This volume in the reference shelf series con- 
tains briefs, discussions and bibliographies on 
the subject of the thirteen-month calendar. 


Booklist 26:148 Ja °30 

“The extent of the propaganda behind the 
movement in favour of a calendar of thir- 
teen months is shown clearly in this volume, 
which gives in a clearly arranged form a sum- 
mary of the arguments (for and against) re- 
duced to heads, bibliographical notes, and ex- 
cerpts from the literature of the subject. This 
should be found very useful and instructive.” 


C. P. 
+ Nature 124:978 D 28 '29 550w 


MILLIKAN, ROBERT ANDREWS. Science and 
the new civilization. 194p $2 (7s 6d) Scribner 
504 Science—Addresses, essays, lectures. 
Civilization 30-6528 
In these five essays Dr Millikan, a leading 
American physicist, makes a plea for science as 
the benefactor of modern life. He believes that 
scientific discoveries in so far as they affect 
this machine age are agencies of inestimable 
gene in that they free civilization, step by step, 
rom its ancient bondage. In his concluding 
essay, entitled Three great elements, he at- 
tempts to show that modern science is not 
inimical to man’s religious beliefs. 





“It is in the sympathetic approach of this 
eminent scientist to religious questions that this 
book will have its chief interest to many read- 
ers. Dr. Millikan is one of the large group of 
scientists comey who affirm the validity and 
utility of religion. This is a refreshng book. 
I do not fully share the confidence Dr. Milli- 
kan expresses in the scientific trends of the 
time. ut there is no scarcity of disillusion- 
ment and despair in the world today. A brave 
word from so authoritative a source is wel- 
come." J. H. Holmes 

+ Books pl5 Mr 30 '30 520w 
Boston Transcript p2 Mr 1 °30 400w 


“Dr. Millikan’s modest collection of papers 
and addresses cannot help making one think 
of James Harvey Robinson’s ‘Humanization of 
Knowledge,’ because, for one thing, the style 
in most of the chapters is beautifully simple, 
and because, for another thing, he really has 
humanized an important amount of knowledge.” 
R. L. Duffus 

+ N Y Times p5 Mr 9 '30 1100w 


Sat R 149:398 Mr 29 °30 200w 
Springf’d Republican p10 Mr 14 '30 280w 


600 Useful Arts 


ALLEN, LUCY GRACE. 
138p il $1.75 Little 


641.85 Confectionery 30-1899 


A collection of 165 tested recipes that are 
best adapted to the uses of the home candy- 
maker. They include various kinds of fudges 
and fondants, and directions for making choco- 
lates and glacés. 


Booklist 26:224 Mr °'30 
J Home Econ 22:223 Mr '30 80w 


LAIRD, DONALD ANDERSON, and MULLER, 
CHARLES GEOFFREY. Sleep: why we need 
it and how to get it. 214p il $2.50 Day 


613.79 Sleep. Insomnia 


Presents a series of experimentally deter- 
mined facts about sleep, which are the results 
of several years of research under the direction 
of Dr Laird at the Psychological laboratory at 
Colgate university. ome of the questions 
asked and answered are: Why should work 
make us tired? Why do some people make us 
tired? t happens to us while we sleep? 
How can we get to sleep most quickly? How 
much sleep do we need? 


Choice candy recipes. 





“For a long time it has been the practice of 
the newer ychology to ignore almost com- 
pletely the physical basis and chemical processes 
underiying the psyche and to build entire new 
systems of psychology upon the explorations of 
ew, individuals into a 


a single, or at best a 
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realm which is as dark and vague as its desig- 
nation, ‘the unconscious.’ Consequently it is 
both refreshing and assuring to read the work 
of a psychologist who has gone back to mach- 
ines and the laboratory. . . The authors have 
between them presented results of involved 
experimentation in a popular manner and how- 
ever much or little one may be able to adopt 
the recommendations of ‘Sleep,’ the book will 
serve to emphasize the importance of sleep, and 
the right kind of sleep.’’ Louis Johnson, M.D. 
+ Books p2 Mr 30 '30 700w 

‘‘No doubt some of you have consulted physi- 
cians to determine how you can sleep against 
the noise of the city. This book gives a great 
deal of helpful advice for about half of a physi- 
cian’s fee. In fact, it is extremely likely that 
some doctors will read it to get a few good 
suggestions to sell over again—and I won't 
biame them.’’ Harry Hansen 

+N Y World pl6é Mr 21 '30 550w 


“This book makes no pretense at scientific 
exhaustiveness; it is merely a skimming of the 
results obtained [in the psychological laboratory 
of Colgate University] and a codification of 
those facts into a few generalizations that 
should be both helpful and interesting to the 
lay public. We commend it to you if you are 
on the lookout for a book that will keep you 
wakeful until you deem it time to go to bed, 
and that will allow you to drop off to pleasant 
a the moment your head touches the 
pillow.”’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:840 Mr 22 '30 650w 


TUCKER, MILTON. 
151p il $2 Little 


690 Building. Dwellings 30-8149 


“A practical guide to good house construction 
for inexperienced buyers of ready built houses. 
It tells in simple language how to detect flaws, 
and how to tell substantial from flimsy build- 
ing in completed houses. It covers the essen- 
tial features, and devotes a chapter to the 
garage. Numerous helpful illustrations. Writ- 
ten by a builder.’’—Cleveland Open Shelf 


Booklist 26:303 My °30 
Cleveland Open Shelf p55 Ap ‘30 


“A man of long architectual and building ex- 
perience here puts down with clearness, brevity, 
and a minimum of technicalities the principal 
things which indicate good anda bad construction 
in houses already built. The book is a welcome, 
up-to-date addition to the scanty supply of 
information on such subjects available to the 
ordinary householder.” 

+ J Home Econ 22:410 My '30 100w 

“For the unsophisticated buyer, this 
will be a productive investment.” 

+ Springf’'d Republican p7e Ap 6 '30 120w 


700 Fine Arts 


POST, EMILY (PRICE) (MRS PRICE POST). 
Personality of a house; the blue book of home 
design and decoration. 52ip il $4 Funk 

747 House decoration 


This book on home building and furnishing 
presents practical suggestions to the person who 
seeks charm and individuality for the home. 
The author outlines the fundamental principles 
of architectural beauty, together with a history 
of house building in America. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to studies of color harmony. 
The types of period houses are taken up suc- 
oomnrey. possibilities for each room a the 
house discussed, and general principles of in- 
terior furnishing. The book concludes with a 
chapter on the garden as a decorative note, and 
one on the style known as modern. 


Buying an honest house. 


book 





“To read it is hardly like reading a book 
seriously concerned with an important =e 
and very much like sitting téte-Aa-téte with a 
gracious woman whose mind and heart are full 
of knowledge and wisdom and happy experience 
in the making of beautiful homes while she talks 
about the means and methods and materials 


by which the home can be rendered beautiful 
and livable and welcoming. .. e zest, the 
vigor and the individuality with which the auth- 
or invests each theme and makes it warmly and 
appealingly expressive give the volume a dis- 
tinction and an interest unusual in books of 
this class.”’ 
+ N Y Times p10 Ap 27 '30 350w 


‘Mrs Post's chapters are sensible and practi- 
cal, The field has been covered in many books, 
but Mrs Post assembles and presents her in- 
formation in a manner both readable and work- 
manlike, considering the broadly popular appeal 
that she desires to make.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican pi2 Ap 30 '30 450w 


WALKER, LYDIA LE BARON (MRS WIL- 
LIAM H. P. WALKER). Homecraft rugs; 
their historic background, romance of stitch- 
ery and method of making. 421ip il $5 Stokes 


745 Rugs 30-276 


A well-arranged and comprehensive account 
of the various kinds of rugs and the methods 
of their making, There are sections devoted to 
the evolution of the craft; rugs constructed by 
braiding, weaving, knitting and crocheting; rugs 
in which the surface is superimposed on another 
fabric, as in the hooked type; quilted, appliquéd 
and embroidered rugs; various minor types; 
and the care, repair and sale of homecraft rugs. 
All the rugs described can be made at home 
by any woman who cares to take the trouble. 


Booklist 26:271 Ap ‘30 
J Home Econ 22:319 Ap '30 150w 
N Y Times p21 Ja 26 °'30 180w 


800 Literature 


CONNELLY, MARCUS COOK. Green pastures. 
173p $2 Farrar 


812 


Marc Connelly’s play is a fable based upon 
Roark Bradford’s “Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chil- 
lun.”’ The plot is, in reality, a dramatization of 
Negro psychology and imagination; it is the 
biblical picture of Hebrew history and the Lord 
himself as seen by the illiterate Southern Negro, 
Joy among the angels is represented by a 
heavenly Negro fish-fry, and God’s office is 
that of a small-town Negro lawyer. The chief 
Bible scenes presented are of Adam and Eve, 
Noah and his Ark, Pharaoh’s court, and Moses 
and Aaron leading the children of Israel] to the 
Promised land. 





“T’ve heard it charged that the critics of the 
New York press have tossed too many laurels 
in the direction of Marc Connelly and neglected 
Roark Bradford, who wrote ‘Ol’ Man Adam an’ 
His Chillun.’ If “The Green Pastures’ were a 
straight dramatization it would still be true 
that much of its success upon the stage would 
in justice be allotted to the theatrical collabora- 
for. Nothiug marcel es stiaight irom the prinied 
page and by a mere turn of the head changes 
itself from narrative to drama. And “The Green 
Pastures’ is not a dramatization. Distinctly 
this is an adaptation. Mr. Bradford seems to 
have been interested almost exclusively in the 
humorous potentialities of Bible folklore told 
from a Negro point of view in Negro dialect. 
The agonizing, heartbreaking moments of the 
play are wholly Connelly. I do not hold that 
pathos is of necessity a higher artistic expres- 
sion than the merely comic, but Connelly’s con- 
tribution is better rounded. He has taken black 
loam and breathed upon it.” Heywood Broun 

+ Nation 130:415 Ap 9 '30 1100w 

“We must try at the outset to gauge the 
credit that goes to Mr. Mare Connelly, who 
wrote “The Green Pastures,’ and to Mr. Roark 
Bradford, who wrote the stories from which 
the play arose. The basic interpretation of the 
Negro mind and spirit—the conception of God 
as a kind, all-clever, good-humored and indul- 
gent father who likes life pleasant and people 
happy around him; the o-_* and casual busi- 
ness of the universe, the naive vision of things 
in general—is Mr, Bradford’s. He, on the other 
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CONNELLY, MARCUS COOK—Continued 
hand, is the most fortunate man in the world 
to have these qualities so understood, so often, 
though not-always, kept, so unhurriedly and 
yet firmly mold into a story, a genuine dra- 
matic sequence, by Mr. Marc Connelly."’ Stark 
Young 
+ New Repub 62:128 Mr 19 '30 1400w 
Reviewed by F. R. Bellamy 
Outlook 154:429 Mr 12 °30 600w 
“There has been no play in New York for 
years where the access to the Goep emotions 
is so direct and sure. Mr. Connelly and Mr. 
Bradford are to be congratulated; but this is 
a triumph not so much for them as for the 
Bible. It is the poetry of the Bible that moves 
the audiences of ‘The Green Pastures.’ "’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:837 Mr 22 30 280w 


MASEFIELD, JOHN. Collected poems. 446, 

4388p $5 Macmillan 

821 

Part I of this single volume of Masefield’s 
collected poems contains the following pre- 
viously published works: Salt-water ballads; 
Miscellaneous poems; Sonnets, and other poems; 
Lollingdon Downs, and other poems; Part II, 
Renard the fox, and other ms; and Midsum- 
mer night, and other tales in verse. 


Boston Transcript p2 F 15 °30 280w 
“Mr Masefield’s talent might have flowered 
differently if it had emerged at a period of 
less conscious rebellion. ut his talent has 
been a genuinely tic talent at all times— 
that is, a has true genius for expression, 
and therein has been superior to most of his 
contemporaries. He can read with pleasure 
and studied with profit in the mass." 
-+ — Springf’d Republican p6e D 15 '29 320w 
Wis Lib Bul 25:370 N ‘29 


900 History 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN, ed. Toward civil- 


ization. 307p il $3 Longmans 
901 Civilization. Machinery. Progress 
Answering the challenge of a former sympos- 


ium, ‘““‘Whither Mankind,”’ this volume presents 
the opinions of sixteen scientists and engineers, 
constituting a survey of the technical tendencies 
of our modern age and a defense of our machine 
civilization. The introduction and summary are 
by the editor. Contents: The new age and the 
new man, by R. E. Flanders; Science lights 
the torch, by R. A. Millikan; The spirit of in- 
vention in an industrial civilization, by E. A. 
Sperry; Power, by C. F. Hirshfeld; Transporta- 
tion, by R. V. right; Communication, by L. 
de Forest; Modern industry and management, 
by D. S. Kimball; Agriculture, by T. D. Camp- 
bell; Engineering in government, by L. W. Wal- 
lace; Art in the market place, by R. F. Bach; 
The machine and architecture, by S. F, Voor- 
hees and R. T. Walker; Work and leisure, by 
L. M. Gilbreth; Education and the new age, by 
E. Wickenden; Machine indust and idealism, 
by Michael Pupin; Spirit and culture under the 
machine, by H. N. Davis; Summary—The plan- 
ning of civilization, by C. A. Beard. 





“As a group these essays are dull, unimagina- 
tive and rambling. Taken at their face value, 
they do not exhibit the kind of thinking, the 
kind of courage or the kind of social responsi- 
bility needed in members of the staff of world 
engineering control. . .. Certain of the essays 
are clearly and competently written, but the 
majority are indifferently written chiefly be- 
oquse the author is out of his medium.” Stuart 

ase 

— Books pl Ap 27 '30 1200w 

“One puts down this volume with the con- 
viction that just as many of the evils attributed 
to the ‘machine’ can be blamed on the sur- 
vival of fragments of an obsolete culture as 
can be laid at the doors of scientists and tech- 
nologists. And because the question is an in- 
creasingly important one, this is, even aside 


from the intrinsic interest of most of its 
chapters, an important book.’’ R. L. Duffus 
+ N Y Times p3 Ap 27 ’30 1300w 
Reviewed by Harry Hansen 
N Y World pl3 Ap 24 '30 950w 


Outlook 154:708 Ap 30 '30 180w 


_“‘As a whole, these surveys of modern inven- 
tion, power, transportation, agriculture, engi- 
neering and industrial art seldom get beyond 
generalizations of a fairly obvious or else 
obviously conjectural kind. Though the lang- 
uage in this book is fluent and organic, thought 
is far too general to be more than mildly sug- 
gestive or mildly instructive.” 

— Springf’d Republican p7e My 4 '30 1400w 


LAMB, HAROLD. The crusades; iron men and 
the saints. 368p il $3 Doubleday, Doran 
940.18 Crusades 30-7974 
A popular history of the first crusade, which 
centers interest on its preachers and leaders 
and ends with the death of Baldwin, who was 
its last leader. 





“His book has glamour and a continuous 
surge of interest. Mr. Lamb manages to dis- 
encumber the principal figures of their antiquity 
and to give them identifying personalities; his 
battle narratives are vivid; he knows how to 
quote from contemporary documents, not to be 
quaint, but to be convincing, and he knows how 
to make single and continuous a movement that 
was as disorderly as the Middle Ages, from 
which it sprang.’’ Isidor Schneider 

+ Books p3 Mr 2 '30 1500w 


“It is a stirring narrative, rich in crashing, 
tumultuous battlescapes whose vigor recalis 
those of its author’s ‘Ghengis Khan’ and 
‘Tamerlane.’ The political backgrounds are not 
overlooked, and the dozen or so men who were 
the leaders of this sanguinary Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress stand out as convincing individual per- 
sonalities against the active tapestry of their 
epic. It is as coherent and sequential an ac- 
count of one of the most incoherent and vari- 
ously motivated episodes of history as could be 
given.”’ F. H. Martens 

+ N Y Evening Post plim Mr 29 '30 580w 


Reviewed by T. R. Ybarra 
N Y Times p9 Mr 23 °30 1000w 


Reviewed by Bellamy Partridge 
N Y World pl0m Mr 23 '30 180w 


“Mr, Lamb has given time to the study of 
his subject and has brought to it intelligence 
and imagination. He is carefully objective, and 
chary of ascribing to his eleventh century sub- 
jects motives and reactions such as twentieth 
century men might be expected to have. His 
book is full of gusto and feeling and is ex- 
tremely readable.”’ 

+ Outlook 154:508 Mr 26 °30 350w 

“It would be unfair to judge this book by 
the criteria of scientific history. Mr. Lamb has 
written for all of us who are still young enough 
to be stirred by wonder and by courage. Of 
these things he tells with scholarship enough, 
and with unflagging vigor. By design, this is 
a pular book. Historians would do well to 
welcome, without too many questions, any ad- 
herent to their ranks who can and does make 
history really popular.’’ Garrett Mattingly 

+ — Sat R of Lit 6:892 Ap 5 ‘30 1400w 


910 Geography and travel 


AKELEY, MRS DELIA J. (DENNING). 
gle portraits. 251p il $3.50 Macmillan 
916.7 Africa—Description and travel. 
ogy—aAfrica. Hunting—Africa. Dwarfs. 
Kongo, Belgian 30-7309 
Mrs Akeley tells how, with only black serv- 
ants as her companions, she went on an expe- 
dition to the land of the Pygmies in the heart 
of the Congo jungle, and she records her studies 
of sav life, the habits of the apes, etc. 
One of the most interesting features of the book 
is her description of her rdous adventures 


Jun- 


Zool- 


while she was on the way to rescue and care 
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for her husband, Carl Akeley, who had been 
wounded by a charging elephant and deserted 
by his native guides. 





“Mrs. Akeley’s notes on the fighting, mating 
and family life of the apes, on elephants, croco- 
diles and African natives make fascinating read- 
ing. Profusely illustrated with photographs 
taken by the author, Mrs. Akeley’s book pro- 
vides excellent diversion and information.” Ed- 
win Seaver 

+ N Y Evening Post plilm Mr 8 30 150w 


‘‘Not the least important feature of the book 
is the picture it gives of the writer, of the 
courage, resourcefulness and endurance shown 
by her in penetrating the steaming and treach- 
erous jungle in search of pigmies, in hunting 
elephants in the forest, and particularly in the 
rescue related in the last chapter.” W. R. 


Brooks 
+ Outlook 154:427 Mr 12 '30 150w 


DIBELIUS, WILHELM. England; tr. from the 
German by Mary Agnes Hamilton; with an 
introd. by A. D. Lindsay. 569p $5 Harper 
{15s Cape, J.] 

914.2 England 30-8619 


A comprehensive interpretation of England as 
to her national characteristics, politics and gov- 
ernment, literature, religion and education, be- 
ginning with the historical background and 
ending with England and the world of the 
present day. The author is professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Berlin. The book was 
written in 1923 and was designed to help the 
German people ‘“‘to understand the people with 
whom they have been fighting.’’ The present 
work is translated from the fifth German edi- 
tion. 





“Wilhelm Dibelius’s book at once suggests 
comparison with Lowell's ‘Government of Eng- 
land’ and Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth’ 
the two most notable works which in a half 
century have attempted a similar comprehensive 
survey of a nation and its institutions. The 
book bears such comparison well. It is less 
scholastic and more human than Lowell, and 
at least as profound in its general observations 
and as detached in its criticisms as Bryce. 
Moreover, where Lowell and Bryce, in their 
respective fields, are now much in need of re- 
vision, Dibelius’s book is very much up to date. 
From whatever point of view it is regarded, 
whether of breadth of learning or of keenness 
of observation, or of clear understanding of 
the country and its people, it is far and away 
the most thorough, the most sympathetic, the 
most thoughtful and the most critical study of 
England and the English that we have.” Wil- 
liam MacDonald 

+ Books pi8 Ap 6 '30 1000w 

“It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
Professor Dibelius’s book on England is not 
only far the most important work of the kind 
produced during this period, but that it is 
one of the few books of enduring importance 
written by a foreigner about another nation 
The translator and the publishers have there- 
fore rendered a signal service to the American 
public by making this volume accessible at a 
time when the comprehension of foreign na- 
tions has become of overwhelming practical 
and cultural importance. The book was writ- 
ten clearly, vigorously, and concisely in the 
original German; Mrs. Hamilton has done her 
work so skilfully that the reader is unaware 
of the fact that he is reading a translation.” 
Abraham Flexner 

+ Nation 130:397 Ap 2 '30 750w 


“Professor Dibelius’s book is extremely in- 
teresting. It is a perfect example of German 
thoroughness and intelligence. Merely as an 
account of the governmental and social and 
industrial system of this country at the pres- 
ent time it could hardly be equalled. The quan- 
tity and accuracy of his knowledge are almost 
alarming, and it seems a miracle that a for- 
eigner should know so much and misunderstand 
so little. Indeed, it is quite a relief when one 


finds that Professor Dibelius does occasionally 
make mistakes."’ Leonard Woolf 
~ —+— — Nation and Ath 46:770 Mr 8 '30 950w 


“A nation acts wisely in og | from time 
to time in the unflattering glass held by for- 
eign observers like Professor Dibelius. The 
Englishman who submits himself to his diag- 
nosis will discover the kind of figure which he 
cuts in the eyes of an unusually well-informed 
and intelligent German, who has not only 
taken immense —_ to master the facts, ‘but 
has performed the more difficult feat of fusing 
his raw material into a synthesis, which, 
whether adequate or not, is subtle and com- 
prehensive. Nor is it the least of the merits 
of his book that the Englishman who reads 
it with discrimination will learn much, not only 
about Bngland, but about Germany. The 
author’s criteria and standards of value are, 
very properly, not concealed, and some of his 
judgments are based on an antithesis which 
is not the less obvious because it is not 
laboured.’’ 

+ New Statesman 34:816 Mr 29 ’30 1300w 


“A book which, for depth and completeness, 
is rivaled by the works of few foreign stu- 
dents of England, or, for that matter, by not 
so very many volumes on that formidable 
theme by Englishmen themselves. . . But there 
is a lack of cohesion in the book. Again and 
again one feels that, for the proper guidance 
of the reader through the English labyrinth, 
there should be more ‘pulling together’ of de- 
tached deductions, more summarizing, more 
fusing into a whole. This shortcoming, how- 
ever, pales into significance beside the salient 
characteristic of Professor Dibelius’s book: its 
depth. One is constantly struck with amaze- 
ment at the incredible amount of research of 
which it gives evidence. For the translation 
of the book Miss Hamilton deserves a great 
deal of credit. The reader never feels that 
he is reading a translation—and that is high 
praise indeed.’’ T. R. Ybarra 

+ —N Y Times pl Mr 30 '30 1300w 

“This book deserves a place among the 
dozen best studies of foreign countires pro- 
duced in our time. . . It is designed to be 
not a complete statement of facts but a criti- 
cal examination of those which reveal most 
clearly the character of the British nation.”’ 
T. E. Welby 

+ Sat R 149:168 F 8 '30 1350w 

“Dr. Dibelius’s book is somewhat fairer and 
far more learned than Englishmen writing 
about Germany in the past. We except Mr. 
Gooch. Dibelius has reviewed English history, 
mastered the English Law and Constitution, 
analysed English religion often brilliantly cri- 
ticized English education and reduced his 
sheaves to general conclusions and_ personal 
epigrams. Often he shows an insight which 
makes it fascinating to see how others see 
us. At other times he makes an amusing miss. 
He has probed the ma we A of British hypo- 
crisy, and he has revealed the English gentle- 
man, These are only two of the themes that 
he has treated with consummate skill. The 
book, calm and professorial, has an under- 
current of grim irony at Enmgland’s expense, 
though it is Englishmen who laugh most.” 
Shane Leslie 

+ Sat R 149:359 Mr 22 '30 1450w 

“This remarkable book, which has been most 
admirably translated, is, I think, the most 
valuable single work published on its subject 
in recent times. . . I am inclined to compare 
it with Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ 
and to urge that it comes out well from a 
comparison which is itself a verdict of high 
quality.”’ H. J. Laski 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:795 Mr 8 ’30 1650w 

“This book by Professor Dibelius has a touch 
of genius in it. The author is not merely a 
keen critic and a clear thinking psychologist: 
he can balance apparently contradictory ele- 
ments in the English character and produce 
an excellent portrait of England. There are 
some small mistakes with regard to facts; but 
they are very unimportant. Indeed, the exact- 
ness of description is amazing in an account 
covering so many different issues—from loca] 
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DIBELIUS, WILHELM—Continued 
government to Scottish Church reform and 
University developments. . . His book is full 
of that sound common sense which is the 
best psychology.” C. D. Burns 
+ Spec 144:237 F 15 ‘30 1100w 

“This is one of the most dispassionate and 
searching examinations of national character 
and institutions written in the present cen- 
tury. Careful (though not infallibly accurate) 
in data, penetrating in generalizations and 
lucid in style (despite minor lapses in transla- 
tion), it may be commended to Amreicans as 
a vastly interesting and informing book.” 

Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 9 ‘3d 
1400w 

“An English critic must bear in mind that 
he is dealing with a book written by a Ger- 
man for Germans, and that it was written 
at a time when Germany was still painfully 
recovering contact with the world about her. 
It is thus a little out of date in matter—for, 
after all, England has changed a good deal 
in the ten years which must have elapsed 
since Dr. Dibelius began to work on his ac- 
cumulated material—and still more in_ spirit. 
There are too many traces of the harsh War 
mentality. It is because the book is so good, 
so full of light and stimulus for its English 
readers, that its occasional flaws jar so ——s- 
4 Its illuminating quality is most a ent in 
the secton on litics, where it deals with 
much that the glishman takes for granted.” 

-+ — Times [London] Lit Sup pl175 Mr 6 "30 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH. So you're 
going to Germany and Austria! and if I were 
going with you these are the things I'd in- 
vite you to do. 546p il $4 Houghton 


914.3 Germany—Description and travel. Aus- 
tria—Description and travel 30-10348 


In the summer of 1929 the author traveled 
over five thousand miles ty motor in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, incor- 
porating the results of her investigations in 
this, the sixth in her series of European guide- 
books. Fifteen of the chapters are devoted to 
Germany, the first five of which are given to 
western Germany and the Rhine, six to north- 
ern Germany, and four to southern Germany. 
Austria has nine chapters, including the Tyrol 
and the Danube. There is one chapter each on 
Budapest and on Czechoslovakia. 





‘The latest of the series is portable and 
practical. The author has the faculty of cov- 
ering a great deal of und with the least ap- 
parent exertion; her intention seems to be to 
present the intricacies of foreign travel com- 
prehensively, yet without making them appear 
too formidable.’ 

+ Books pl2 My 4 °30 280w 


N Y Times p23 My 4 '30 230w 


B or 92 Biography 


BELLOC, HILAIRE. Joan of Arc. 128p $1.75 
Little [6s Cassell] 
B or 92 Jeanne d’Arc, Saint [29-26890] 
With simplicity, brevity and reverence and 
in beautiful biblical prose Mr Bellos tells the 
story of the Maid,—her faith, her victory and 
her martyrdom. 


Booklist 26:65 N ‘29 

“This beautiful little book tells the story of 
Joan of Arc as only it should be told, as simply 
as it would be told to a child. There is no 
criticism, no questioning of the facts, but a 
presentation of the beautiful legend in a style 
charming for its simplicity, the sincere sim- 
licity of John Bunyan and the King James 
ersion, but never so quaint as to become anti- 
quarian.” a 

+ Churchman 140:20 N 23 °'29 80w 

“Mr. Belloc’s style is his own. If this time he 

owes anything to anyone, it is, rather oddly, to 
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the translators of the Bible. But he adds to it 
a detachment, an understanding of previous 
ages, which, in spite of his frankly partisan 
opinions, makes him the great historical writer 
that he is. . . His concern is only to tell the 
moving story of Joan’s triumph and martyrdom 
once again—and that he has done as nobody 
else could.”’ 

+ New Statesman 33:444 Jl 13 ‘29 600w 

“Belloc has written no finer book, and no 

more beautifully realistic story has been writ- 
ten of the Maid.” M. A. Stuart 

+ N Y Times p8 F 16 ‘30 600w 


“We feel sure Mr. Belloc enjoyed writing this 
story, and we feel equally sure that many 
people will enjoy reading it. Mr Belloc’s Joan 
of Are is not so vivid or detailed a picture as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan—it has been 
drawn with few but accurate lines—but it is 
certainly as a 

+ Spec 142:834 My 25 °29 150w 

“This is beautiful and sincere prose; probably 
it is ungracious to pretend to detect a scent of 
the lamp. In any event we should all be happy 
enough if we could produce the like, with or 
without that aid.” 

ta [London] Lit Sup p430 My 30 ‘29 


Wis Lib Bul 25:411 D ‘29 


MAUROIS, ANDRE. Byron; tr. from the 
French by Hamish Miles. 597p il $5 Appleton 
{12s 6d Cape, J.] 

B or 92 Byron, George Gordon Noél Byron, 
6th baron 30-7022 
The bi pher of Shelley and Disraeli has 
found fascinating subject matter in the varied 
and colorful career and personality of Lord 

Byron, as well as a wide ground for interpre- 

tation lying between the divergent points of 

the real and the legendary Byron. M. Maurois 
emphasizes the hereditary aspects of Byron's 
character by we a thoro and not very 
flattering study of his ancestors and imme- 
diate family background. Byron's deformity and 

his peculiar fits of passion, together with a 

Puritanic upbringing and narrow environment 

as a whole, doubtless contributed something 

to the less admirable aspects of his persona! 
life; and Maurois sets forth dispassionately 

Byron's attitude toward his wife, and especially 

his relationship with Augusta Leigh, his half- 

sister. The biography is, for the most part, a 

critical interpretation of Byron the man, rather 

than Byron the poet. 





“It was inevitable that M. Maurois should 
wish to exercise his experienced pen on one 
of the most ee we ag om = | of literary personali- 
ties. M. Maurois’s habit is imaginative rather 
than scholarly; he usually attempts, not to 
resent us with new facts, but to fuse known 
acts into a vivid portrait. In the case of By- 
ron, candidly, he has done neither; and to any 
reader familiar with Byron literature of the 
last twenty years the book is less entertaining 
than one had a right to hope.”” K. F. Gerould 

— Atlantic Bookshelf p26 Ap °30 1000w 


“A sound and beautiful biography, filled with 
good sense and intelligence and that rarest of 
gifts, the power to withstand the temptation 
to ba pious about life’s melodrama. There is 
one defect, perhaps a grave one. There is too 
much detail and none of that magical genius 
which enables Lytton Strachey to fuse char- 
acter and period in brief and blended presenta- 
tion. You get all the events. You do not get 
the very flesh and soul.”” Donald Douglas 

+ — Books pl Mr 16 °30 1000w 

Boston Transcript p8 Mr 22 ‘30 1100w 


‘“‘Maurois’ biography is built on a sound basis 
of research into all the available evidence. . . 
If the poet emerges from the crucible of crit- 
icism with much smell of fire upon his gar- 
ments, he emerges also as a towering person- 
ality which would be equally worth portrayal 
by the pen of genius even if it were the crea- 
tion of a novelist’s imagination instead of a 
figure in history. Maurois has done a piece 
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of work which deserves a place among the 
world’s great biographies.’’ W. E. Garrison 


+ Christian Century 47:432 Ap 2 '30 400w | 


“ ‘Byron’ is a marked advance on ‘Ariel.’ It 
is a much longer, more solid and more pro- 
found work, oe less on the facile and pic- 
turesque than the earlier book did. In fact M. 
Maurois is becoming reconciled to the virtues 
of the old-fashioned, substantial biography 
without forgetting the grace and the brilliance 
of his earlier narrative methods.” V. S. P. a 

+ Christian Science Monitor p13 Mr 22 
"30 950w 

“M. .Maurois has made fine use of his op- 
portunity. He has, in the first place, made 
a careful study of the standard works on the 
subject, explored correspondence and records, 
and evidently visited the scenes haunted by 
Byron’s ghost. Having thus armed himself 
against any reasonable fear of challenge on 
the score of established facts, he has set him- 
self to reconstruct Byron’s life, character, 
thoughts, and even the passing sentiments he 
felt on this or that episode of his life.” R. A. 
Scott-James 

+ New Statesman 34:742 Mr 15 '30 1500w 

Reviewed by Percy Hutchison 

N Y Times pl Mr 16 °30 2100w 


Reviewed by Harry Hansen 
N Y World p14 Mr 7 '30 1000w 

“André Maurois has found another subject 
made to his hand. His new book is to this 
reviewer the most satisfactory if not the most 
delightful of his biographical experiments. And 
it is certainly the one which can be most 
readily class as biography. . . Its epigram- 
matic phrases, its acuteness, its fine Gallic 
maturity of attitude and opinion, its perfect 
finish make it a constant delight.”" F. L. Rob- 


bins 
+ Outlook 154:507 Mr 26 '30 750w 


‘Tt may be said without question that the 
biography of M. Maurois is the most accurate, 
the most comprehensive, the most readable, 
and the most fair of all the thousand volumes 
dedicated to the Pilgrim of Eternity.” 

+ Sat R 149:295 Mr 8 '30 150w 


“M. Maurois’s long-expected ‘Life of Byron,’ 
exceeds expectations; it is the most thorough 
piece of work he has done. He possesses Miss 
Mayne’s qualifications, and in addition, as the 
world knows, has a very rare talent for narra- 
tive. In short, his book must fill with envy 
anyone who has worked over the same ground 
as himself and fascinate those to whom that 
ground is unfamiliar."” Desmond MacCarthy 

Sat R of Lit 6:844 Mr 22 '30 4200w 

‘“‘M. Maurios has worked out his technique 
to a new and right conclusion. The mass of 
material—the bewildering evidence and con- 
flict of opinion and record—is shaped fact by 
fact, and cemented with concealed artifice, 
until at last emerges a coherent and beauti- 
fully See portrait. But it is more than 
a portrait. It is an heroic painting filled with 
living figures set in a scene of so triumphant 
a romanticism that the book stands out as 
another sign of the revival of enthusiasm and 
belief.” Richard Church 

+ Spec 144:sup375 Mr 8 ‘30 1200w 

“Seldom have we read a better translation 
than this one, by Mr. Hamish Miles. Page 
follows page. and we are never crossed by 
the uneasy feeling that they were first writ- 

ten in another tongue.” 
Times [London] Lit Sup p209 Mr 13 °30 

Ww 


TERHUNE, ALBERT PAYSON. To the best of 
my memory. 272p il $4 Harper 
B or 92 30-8524 
An autobiography of Albert Payson Terhune, 
the author of the famous dog stories, in which 
he describes his varied activities. In his Colum- 
bia university days he was an expert swords- 
man and boxer; he had bouts with such famous 
fighters as Corbett, Fitzsimmons, Jeffries, and 
Kid McCoy; he was ghost writer for Lillian 
Russell, Mrs Leslie Carter, Jim Jeffries, David 
Belasco and others; he served as reporter on 


the New York World. He has aor anecdotes 
of the famous people with whom he came in 
contact, such diverse characters as Victor Em- 
manuel, first king of United Italy, Edwin Booth, 
Henry Irving, dward Bok, Joseph Pulitzer, 
Stanford White, and Admiral Peary. 


“Mr. Terhune has written a most illuminating 
account of his newspaper life during which he 
met so many celebrities off guard. [It is in- 
teresting to watch him by ‘ghosting’, hack-writ- 
ing, and through his dog stories developing 
into a celebrity himself. is story is informal 
and witty; just journalistic enough to make 
excellent reading.” 

+ Bookm 71:xviii Ap '30 100w 

“There is a charming humor through it all, 
although he takes a whole paragraph to ex- 
plain how little he has. But above all there is 
a novelty in method of approach, a host of 
fascinating details, and a wealth of comfortable 
human gossip, which make this an unusual 
biography.’ I. W. Lawrence 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ap 18 °30 1550w 

Reviewed by Harry Hansen 

N Y World pill Mr 19 ’30 900w 


Springf’d Republican p12 Ap 18 '30 800w 





Fiction 
BOYD, JAMES. Long hunt. 376p $2.50 Scrib- 


ner 
30-10711 
A novel of the move to the Mississippi and 
beyond in the early nineteenth century. Mur- 
free Rinnard was one of the Long Hunters 
who paved the way for the settlers in the 
Indian country between North Carolina and 
the Mississippi. He valued his freedom be- 
_ all things; women meant very little to 
im until he met Laurel. The rest of his 
life he spent ip trying to forget her, and 
when he found that impossible he gave his 
life in an effort to save hers in a last great 
fight with the Indians. 


“The essential strength and beauty of the 
book are in its texture and detail. One could 
readily believe Mr. Boyd to have been brought 
up by wolves, a veritable Mowgli of the Ameri- 
can wilderness, so profoun and _ intricate 
seems his knowledge of the strife of the forest.”’ 

+ Books pli6é Ap 20 '30 180w 


“The story of this important period in our 
country’s history is graphically retold. The 
reader lives again the days of the covered 
wagon and the hardships that went with it. 
The author of ‘Drums’ and of ‘Marching On’ 
has made a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on the early days of America, the era 
when the Middle West was opened and de- 
veloped.”” L. E. S. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 18 '30 950w 

“Mr. Boyd has chosen as his hero a long 
hunter named Murfree Rinnard—as independent 
and unsentimentalized a hero as was ever put 
between the covers of a book, and yet so splen- 
didly alive and so alertly honest to himself 
that his charm is inescapable. . . The book is 
written in sturdy prose, shot through with a 
virile, stanch poetry. And it is a healthy thing 
to encounter, in our contemporary American 
letters, a man who has so much ruggedness 
and yet so much tenderness and understanding 
of human beings and the mysterious ways of the 
lights and shadows of their hearts.’’ Ben Was- 
son 

+ N Y Evening Post plim Ap 19 °30 
550w 

“A more romantic and a more sentimental 
work than “The Great Meadow.’ Nevertheless, 
its sentimentality is so slight and its story is 
so adroitly contrived to sustain suspense and 
to build up a realistic picture that one reads 
it gladly.’”’ John Chamberlain 

+-—N Y Times p9 Ap 6 °30 650w 

“Here we have the frontier scene in all its 
authenticity and the frontier folk in all sin- 
cerity. We have a book as full of adventure 
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as any ‘Western,’ as thrilling as the most ro- 
bust tales of the Northwest Mounted, as 
bloody as a em May Day, that is never- 
theless a work of art. Which only goes to 
show that tales of adventure need not be 
shoddy, that romance can be handled in a 
way that is neither silly nor sickening. ‘Long 
Hunt’ adds very considerably to the literary 
stature of Mr. James Boyd.” Bellamy Par- 


tridge 
+ N Y World plim Ap 20 '30 550w 


Reviewed by Parkhurst Whitne 
Outlook 154:588 Ap 9 ‘30 300w 


FERBER, EDNA. Cimarron, 388p $2.50 Double- 

day, Doran 

The background is Oklahoma from the days 
of the Run in 1889, while it was still Indian ter- 
ritory, thru all its vicissitudes of pioneer state- 
hood days, Indians, the discovery of oil, down 
to the present. The protagonists of the tale are 
Yancey Cravat, a picturesque figure, part 
dreamer and part gunman, always looking for 
new frontiers, and his wife Sabra, descended 
from languid and gently bred Southern an- 
cestors, yet who was called upon to do a 
man’s work and did it. 


“While Miss Ferber knows a great deal, at 
first hand, about life in Chicago flats, she 
knows little at first hand about life in a wild 
country. Her immense mass of material is 
never sufficiently fused and molded by any 
emotion. The characters are often buried under 
piles of facts and seldom attain a convin- 
cing reality. This book contains a fine inten- 
tion, a conscientious effort, a deal of 
dullness and not a little absurdity. In spots it 
shows wers of observation and i nation 
which boy not get much exercise, chiefly, I be- 
lieve, because Miss Ferber has chosen a re- 
mote and unfamiliar subject.’’ Harvey Fergus- 
son 
— + Books p7 Mr 23 '30 1100w 

“It is obvious that Miss Ferber must have 
drawn upon her imagination as well as upon 
the printed records that she doubtless made 
the starting point of her story, but her imag- 
ination blends so well with the fact that we 
seem to be reading the accounts of an eye wit- 
ness. If we want to read about life in Okla- 
homa in the not so very long ago, we may 
seek it in Miss Ferber’s latest novel, and we 
shall find it there in much greater abundance 
and with more truth than in many books that 
yet are fiction even though they do not wear 
its label.” E. F. Edgett 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Mr 29 '30 1400w 

“Miss Ferber has distilled from the heady, 
strong mash of those days a draught that gives 
the reader such an intoxication as those days 
were themselves. There is such a sense of the 
gaudy life as no minute or meticulous state- 
ment of the facts could ever give one. All of 
the melodramatic quality of that life is in 
‘Cimarron.’ The book is a powerful novel and 
not at all mere sensation. It certainly is the 
most thrilling thing that ever has come from 
the pen of Miss Ferber, and just as certainly 
the most memorable.’’ Fanny tcher 

5 ae Dally Tribune pll Mr 22 ‘30 
Ww 





“Besides the rush and the zest of the nar- 
rative, and the dramatic contrasts of the two 
chief figures, there are other reaosns why this 
is a book to be rememebered. It is a superb 
example of massing, sel and arranging 
the most effective details out of the eat 
number that must have caught he auhor’s 
fancy. The style fits the material. It is fluid, 
in the vernacular; not beautiful or distin- 
guished, but picturesque, and almost as impetu- 
ous as Yancey Cravat’s own.” 

oe Science Monitor p10 Mr 29 "30 


“Those who like their novels to be unerring in 
their psycholo will find Miss Ferber unsatis- 


fying time and again. She is frequently illogical, 
free in her use of coincidence, and unsure in 
her handling of deep emotion. But a book like 


‘Cimarron’ is to be read for other reasons. Read 
it for its vivid recreation of the scenes through 
which Yancey and Sabra lived, for its splendid- 
ly kaleidoscopic view of a young American city 
coming into existence, with its shifting social 
patterns and its broad diversity of types, with 
its background of disinherited Indians coming 
at last, by an ironic turn of fate, into that 
bewildering wealth which oil brought to them. 
‘Cimarron’ is not the sort of book one reads 
again and again for beauties newly discovered; 
it is a book which one reads once with avidity, 
for a picture that remains indelible."’ 
+ N Y Times p4 Mr 23 '30 100w 
“* ‘Cimarron’ | nnn again Miss Ferber’s un- 
erring sense of news values. The Oklahoma 
land rush of 1889 has long been awaiting the 
imaginative historian. The whole story of Okla- 
homa, with the parceling out of lands, the clash 
of the sooners and the boomers, the drilling for 
oil and the rise of cities of great wealth, has 
all the elements of an American rhapsody. It 
reveals the ability to shape an enormous 
amount of detail into a flowing narrative. It 
reveals what dramatists so often lack—the skil- 
ful developing of two or three major characters. 
True, Miss Ferber rarely deals with more than 
one protagonist at a time. But she does full 
ustice to both Yancey and Sabra Cravat.”’ 
arry Hansen 
+N Y World pl3 Mr 20 '30 900w 
“The same qualities which made Show Boat 
popular appear in Cimarron. And the same de- 
fects mar it. Such stories of American life 
have not only an entertainment value but also 
a certain historic worth because they give a 
picture, unquestionably authentic, of a phase of 
American development. To be sure it is a crude 
icture, a chromo, a piece of sympathetic and 
ively illustration ‘rather than a work of art.” 
-+ Outlook 154:588 Ap 9 '30 300w 


“It must be admitted that the business of the 
novel is not plot, nor setting, nor incident, but 
the notation of the human heart. Since Miss 
Ferber’s triumphant journalism has rather neg- 
lected this important busiriess, she can scarcely 
blame those who concentrate upon the things 
which she has placed in the foreground and 
who criticize her work accordingly. In a vol- 
ume wherein the tourist’s notebook and photo- 
oom album so pe ye | obtrude, it is nat- 
ural that readers who have notebooks and 
albums more extensive and reliable should com- 
pare notes and raise objections. The later 
chapters, which deal with matters observed by 
the author for herself, are more acceptable, 
but even here the feeling which underlies them 
has escaped her. She done excilent re- 
porting, s constructed a ripping yarn, has 
given us novel incidents, novel characters, a 
fresh setting, and for this we should be grate- 
ful. Her book is a fantasy. Judged as fantasy, 
it is a gorgeous piece of work.’’ Stanley Vesta! 

— + Sat R of Lit 6:841 Mr 22 '30 850w 


MACKENZIE, JEAN KENYON. Trader's wife. 
158p il $2 Coward-McCann 
30-7297 


An exquisitely told story, stark in its sim- 
plicity, of a tender New England girl of aboli- 
tion days who married an ex-slave trader and 
who was driven by her sense of duty, tho he 
urged her to remain behind, to accompany her 
husband to his trading station on the west 
coast of Africa. Lucy endured uncomplainingly 
and with amazing fortitude, the heat and dis- 
comfort and strangeness of the place till a 
shipment of starving slaves, owned by a Portu- 
guese trader, was brought to the corral on the 
edge of her husband’s clearing. With the 
sound of their wailing in her ears, her outraged 
broke its bounds and led her to an act 
of passionate protest. 





“It instantly captivates your attention with 
its clever proportions, nice feel, gorgeous draw- 
ings, its unmistakable air of being an elegantly 
turned out A glance at one or two 

ges and it draws you in, enchants you with 
ts subtly contrived beauty. Finally it lingers 
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with you as an, exquisite memory.’’ Rebecca 
Hourwich 


+ Books p2 Mr 30 '30 400w 
Boston Transcript pl Mr 29 '30 500w 


“In point of sheer, somber beauty of telling, 
in its exquisite proportion, its deep pathos, 
this short, tragic novel of alien souls in the 
African forest near the Gaboon coast rises far 
above the author’s descriptions of African life 
and manners ed on her missionary experi- 
ence in the Cameroons.’’ F. H. M. 

+ N Y Evening Post plim Mr 22 '30 150w 

“Jean Kenyon Mackenzie accomplishes a 
modest task with amazing grace and certainty. 
The author has limited herself in the choice of 
a plot to a single episode, an episode, never- 
theless, which comprises in itself a miniature 
panorama of the human spirit. And, without 
any ungainly and obvious striving for effect, 
she has drained this episode of its last ounce 
of psychological implication.’’ 

+ N Y Times p8 Mr 30 '30 650w 


“A touching, beautifully and simply written 
little ~*~. W. I. Brooks 
+ Outlook 154:427 Mr 12 °30 80w 


RINEHART, MARY (ROBERTS) (MRS STAN- 
LEY MARSHALL RINEHART). The door. 
314p $2 Farrar 
Elizabeth Jane Bell, middle-aged spinster 

tells this story about the mysterious and well- 

planned murders centering about the members 
of her household. Sarah Giddings, family nurse, 
is the first victim; her obscure friend Florence 

Gunther is next. Because he is the possessor of 

a sword-cane with which the original murder 

was committed, Jim Blake, Elizabeth's cousin, 

is arrested and convicted on circumstantial evi- 

dence. Then come two more killings, and a 

mystery concerning a real will and a bogus 

will, plus a family skeleton, comes to light. A 

final shooting, and the position of a door in a 

hotel bedroom, are the clues that bring about 

the solution of this greatly complicated case. 





‘The most exciting of the current bafflers, a 
work fairly  stuffe with sanguinar ends, 
tantalizing clues, family skeletons, rst-rate 
sleuthing and graceful English.’’ Will Cuppy 

+ Books pl4 Mr 30 ‘30 280w 

“It is very easy to find a lot of things wrong 
with the story. It is certainly too long, too 
wordy as well as too cluttered up with nowise 
important action put in merely to make it more 
confusing. The final explanation is unnecessarily 
weak, implausible, and, what is worse, leaves 
several loose ends not accounted for though 
Mrs. Rinehart does not sin here in that respect 
so much as she did in her earlier “‘The Red 
Lamp.’ It is a impossible to believe in the 
arch-criminal. en all this fault-finding has 
been done, however, there is this to be d for 
‘The Door’; nobody who begins it is at all likely, 
barring acts of God, to leave it unfinished. e 
may hoot at its soft spots, he may be irritated 
by its old-fashioned cast but he will read it 
through.’’ Dashiell Hammett 

—-+ N Y Evening Post plim Ap 5 '30 550w 

“Once more Mary Roberts Rhinehart has 
proved that she has the technique of the mys- 
tery story at her fingers’ ends. Whether “The 
Door’ is better than ‘The Circular Staircase’ is 
a question for her readers to decide.’ Isaac 
Anderson 

N Y Times p&S Mr 30 '30 550w 
Reviewed by Harry Hansen 
N Y World pil Mr 31 '30 750w 

“A very ingenious story, and ya complex, 
not confusing. Marred slightly by the author’s 
regrettable habit of hinting at the future, tell- 
ing of events which won’t happen for a month 
or two.” W. R. Brooks 

+ — Outlook 154:548 Ap 2 '30 130w 

Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 30 ’30 200w 


SUCKOW, RUTH (MRS FERNER NUHN). 
Kramer girls. 273p $2.50 Knopf 


30-9308 


“In The Kramer Girls the lives of three sis- 
ters are set forth: Miss Georgie, the eldst, who 
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should have gone into business; Miss Annie, 
the second, who is satisfied no matter what 
she does, and Rose, the baby, whose life is de- 


“ voted to being what Georgie wants her to be. 


There is, among the sisters, a feeling of affec- 
tion and tenderness that makes their relations 
at all times beautiful.’’—Bookm 


“For depicting sheer homeiness and the com- 
fortable ways of homely folks, there are few 
better than Ruth Suckow. Her characters, from 
the first move they make, the first word they 
speak, become people one has known always. 
Their expressed emotions and those not ex- 
pressed are alike known to the reader. But oc- 
casionally it is not enough; there is a need for 
more determinate narrative. Occasionally one 
wishes that into the everjday lives of her 
people Miss Suckow would put a little more 
of that contriving, that struggle to one end, 
that fiction, if necessary, that makes novels 
stories as well as character sketches.” M. M. 
Waterman 

+ — Bookm 71:216 Ap ‘30 380w 


‘“* ‘The Bonney Family’ was by far a finer 
iece of ~ aia S accomplishment than ‘The 
Fvameer Girls.’ Yet in this new story Miss Suc- 
kow reveals the same ingenious warmth of 
earnest sentiment that springs from an intense 
human sympathy for the lives of friends and 
neighbors. . . She lacks the ability for seeing 
the amusing side of the situation she describes. 
There must have been moments when the Kra- 
mers and their neighbors had a few hearty 
laughs at the expense of one another or of some 
acquaintances. A little comic relief is indis- 
pensable.”” D. F. Gilman 

+ — Books pi Mr 30 '30 850w 

“In Miss Suckow’s latest novel, along with 
her usual excellence in pure representation, 
there is, perhaps, a stranger emotional current 
than in any of her previous books. She has 
yielded a little of her aloofness, and she has 
gained in power and depth.” 

+ Nation 130:523 Ap 30 °30 130w 


“The material of this novel is simple and un- 
pretentious, but Miss Suckow has made of it 
a rich and beautiful and reticent story.” 

+ N Y Times p8 Ap 6 '30 600w 

Reviewed by Harry Salpeter 

N Y World pl0m D 15 '29 1500w 

“You feel a great respect for these charac- 
ters and for Miss Suckow, who is silent before 
them.’’ Margery Latimer 

+N Y World plim Ap 20 '30 600w 


“Ruth Suckow conveys the leisurely tempo of 
the small town, its lazy curiosity about every- 
thing, its callow immaturity. Usually she writes 
with a careful realism, but is occasionally in- 
clined to become over-sentimental about her 
heroine.”’ 

+ — Outlook 154:589 Ap 9 ’30 180w 

“It must be confessed that ‘The Kramer Girls’ 
is not up to Miss Suckow’s best. The life she 
describes is kindly and pleasant, but its warm- 
est friends must acknowledge that it is some- 
times a little dull; and a professed admirer of 
Miss Suckow must admit that this book, by its 
great — gg Fa that nook, is sometimes a little 
dull itself. evertheless, it has its author’s ob- 
servation and humanity, and that is high 
praise.”’ 

+ — Sat R of Lit 6:972 Ap 19 '30 550w 





Children’s Books 


BEST, HERBERT. Garram the hunter; a boy 
of the hill tribes. (Junior bks.) 332p il $2 
Doubleday, Doran 

30-9309 
Garram, the boy hunter, was son of a chief 
of African hill tribes. With his great dog, 

Kon, for company Garram came safely thru 

many strange adventures and succeeded in out- 

witting his father’s enemies. 





“This story of an African boy from the hills 
and his wonderful dog, Kon, gives a good pic- 
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BEST, HERBERT—Continued 
ture of Africa with its wide s 
sun, its round huts with thatched roofs and its 
amazing variety of wild life. It is African life 
seen from the point of view of the native, not 
from the point of view of the visiting white 
man. The author has lived long enough among 
real conviction in his 


, its terrific 


the hill people to carry 
writing of the country.”” H. H. Owen 
+ Books p8 Mr 16 '30 450w 
“It is a well written story. The author has 
spent many years in the English civil service 
among the hill tribes and knows them in their 
native haunts as the book amply testifies.” A. 
L. Shea 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl2 Ap 5 °30 
250w 


“The very feeling of Africa is in these pages. 
. . The story is told in a direct and vivid style 
that will delight the younger readers as well 
as older ones. In fact, the book will appeal to 
any one from 12 years’ old up. The illustrations 
by Erick Berry (Mrs Best) add to the atmos- 
phere of the book.” A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times p19 Mr 30 °30 320w 


LEEMING, Joseph. Things any boy can make; 
the boy’s own book of homemade toys. 196p 


il $2 Century 
790 Handicraft. Toys 29-18386 
“Contains explicit directions for making 


simple and amusing toys. A'‘nong others de- 
scribes a simple moving picture theater, a tin- 
can locomotive, a periscope, and walnut shell 
boats.’’—Wis Lib Bul 





St Louis 27:344 D ’29 
“A reviewer’s enthusiasm may often be at- 
tributed to a wistfulness aroused by the con- 
tents was our experience in reviewing the book 
at hand. The only unusual thing we did which 
added to our enthusiasm for this delightful 
little book was to make with our own hands 
all the ingenious articles the author has in- 
vented for boys to make. Mr. Leeming modestly 
intends this book for young children, but we 
think it also an excellent therapeutic device for 
those busy men who never have time to play.”’ 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:881 Mr 29 30 200w 
Wis Lib Bul 25:375 N °’29 


SANFORD, ANNE P., comp. and ed. Plays for 

raduation days; with a pref. by Percival 
ilde. 322p $2.50 Dodd 

812.08 Children’s plays 30-8626 


Thirteen short plays suitable for grammar 
schools and junior high schools. Contents: 
Mister Punch, by Colin Clements; At the mile- 
stone, by Josephine Thorpe; Graduation gifts, by 
Margaret Parsons; Light triumphant, by 
Georgia Stenger; May madness, by Bonnie Gil- 
bert; A better mouse trap, by Marion Hol- 
brook; The perfect pattern, by Ethel Van der 
Veer; The last voyage of Odysseus, by P. B. 
Corneau; Beloved, it is morn, by A. C. Rowell; 
The willow plate, by Florence Ryerson; The 
sanctuary knocker, by A. J. Walker; Shakes- 
peare, the playmaker, written in collaboration 
by twenty students of the University of North 
ay sa The inn of discontent, by Percival 

e. 





Booklist 26:306 My °30 
‘This is the best collection thus far made by 
Miss Sanford. One really noteworthy selection, 
‘Shakespeare, the Playmaker,’ presents a vivid 
poe of the Elizabethan days, with a very 
uman Shakespeare gathering the material for 
his plays from the touch-and-go of the life 
about him. Although more of a pageant than a 
play, it has sufficient form and style to render 
it interesting, even from the reader’s stand- 
point.””’ Jane Dransfield 
+ Sat R Lit 6:1019 My 3 '30 200w 


SANFORD, ANNE P., and SCHAUFFLER, 
ROBERT HAVEN, eds. Magic of books; an 
anthology for Book week. (Our Am. holidays) 
424p $2 Dodd 

808.8 Books and reading 29-20685 
“An anthology for use in connection with 
Book week, consisting of the best prose and 
verse on the fun of books, how to read, the 
story of paper and printing, the use and en- 
joyment of libraries, and what books can do 
for us. With fiction, drama pageantry, projects 
ww I aaas for Book week observance.”— 
ou e 


Booklist 26:112 D ’29 

Christian Century 46:1580 D 18 °29 20w 
Cleveland Open Sheif p4 Ja '30 

St Louis 28:3 Ja '30 

Sat R of Lit 6:540 D 7 '29 200w 

Wis Lib Bul 26:368 N ’29 





The Prize Winning Letter 


(Continued from pag? 76) 
(d) and the poet’s point is— 

(1) that we shouldn’t meet it in a 
spirit of resignation, getting rid 
of it only by getting rid of all 
emotion completely, but, rather, 
accept it and then add to it till 
its nature is changed into an emo- 
tion which will give us pleasant 
feelings. 


(2) in other words, 
Don’t supplant melancholy with 
nothingness, but transmute it into 
joy by dressing it in the clothes 
of beauty. 


Sincerely submitted, 
Witzsur F, Murra, 


Aurora, Illinois. 


(See details of new prize-letter contest on page 62.) 

















Do You Want 


New approved book on your shelves for Book Week? 


Standard lists from which to purchase 
throughout the year? 


Buy 
The New 1930 Editions of 


Graded List of Books for 
Children 


500 Books for the Senior 
High School Library 


. 





Twelve hundred fifty titles in 
three graded groups the upper 
a group including books for jun- 


ior high school. Annotated. 
Publisher, price. Index. 149p 
Cloth, $2.00. 





The foundation of any good 
collection for adolescents. Books 
arranged by subject. Publisher, 
price,- L.C. card number and 
descriptive note for each entry. 
Index. 64 p. Paper, 75c. 


Leaflet Lists for Distribution—Book Week 


Gifts for Children’s Book Shelves 


A Boy’s Book List 


A Girl’s Book List 


Sample and prices on request 


New Edition — 


Recent Children’s Books — 


Ready October 


ClP2 


American Library Association 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Louis Bromfield 


Lous BROMFIELD represents the 

anomaly of a novelist born in the 
middle West—which he interprets in 
The Green Bay Tree, Possession and A 
Good Woman—yet familiar enough with 
New England to achieve the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novel, Early Autumn; a 
novelist also who during several years’ 
residence abroad has been imbued with 
the Continental feeling and tradition 
which is so strongly a part of The 
Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg. 
He feels that living and writing in 
France gives him a far better perspec- 
tive on American life than he could pos- 
sibly have if he were in the middle of 
New York. He says, moreover, that he 
has been much influenced by “the French 
point of view of seeing things as they 
are.” 

Born December 27, 1896, in Mans- 
field, Ohio, of Boston-Maryland stock, 
Bromfield was educated in public schools 
and took his first job on a local news- 
paper at the age of fifteen. At sixteen he 
entered the Cornell School of Agricul- 
ture, intending to settle on the family 
farm but this idea was soon superseded 
by a wish to write and see the world. 
His next project was to spend a year at 
each of four different colleges but it was 
shattered by the World War in which 
he served with the French army, touch- 
ing in turn every sector of the front from 
Switzerland to the North Sea. After 
the war he lived for six months in Paris, 
and traveled for some time where only 
French was spoken. 

When at length he returned to New 
York—it was New York and not Ohio 
to which he returned—he wrote news- 
stories for the New York City News As- 
sociation and later for the Associated 
Press. He left newspaper work to serve 
as Foreign Editor on the staff of Musical 
America. Then he worked with a lead- 
ing theatrical producer and afterwards 
with a publisher. At this period he also 
conducted the department of “The New 
Yorker” in The Bookman. 

In 1924 Louis Bromfield published his 
first novel, The Green Bay Tree, a story 
of life in a great American steel town, 





LOUIS BROMFIELD 


of a beautiful, eager and lawless woman, 
of labor troubles, of changing social 
ideas. This was the first of four novels 
of American life—each a complete story 
in itself—which group themselves under 
the general name of Escape. The three 
others that followed were Possession 
(1925) Early Autumn, the Pulitzer Prize 
novel (1926) and A Good Woman 
(1927). A novel of a very different 
type appeared in 1928—The Strange 
Case of Miss Annie Spragg. It con- 
cerns the lives of a dozen strange char- 
acters, each seized at a moment of crisis 
on the night Miss Annie Spragg, an 
American spinster, died in an Italian pal- 
ace under miraculous circumstances. In 
1929 Bromfield published a volume of 
short stories, Awake and Rehearse, in- 
cluding three prize stories. The House 
of Women, a play made from The Green 
Bay Tree was produced in New York 
in 1927. 

Bromfield recently returned to France 
with his wife and family, after a sojourn 
in New York and Hollywood. 


His novel, Twenty-Four Hours, was 
published in September 1930. 


A sketch of this author will appear in A BiocrapHicaL MANUAL oF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 
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AG@S REMOVAL 


Read These Notable Comments 


on the 


NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


New York Sun—“By all odds the finest Carl Van Doren—“Here, if ever, the 


encyclopaedia in English, if not in erudition of the world has _ been 
any language, and a work on which brought together to make a map of 
our age may pardonably pride itself.” the wilderness of things:knowable and 


yet not known by most human beings.” 


President Angell of Yale— “The new 
Britannica is a work of consuming 
interest and one which establishes a 
standard that will long remain un- 


Joseph L. Wheeler, Librarian, Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore—“The new 
Britannica will immediately take its 
place as the one pre-eminent Amer- 
ican reference work for everyday li- 


a challenged.” 
brary use and for home use also. . ; 
_, Dr. George F. Bowerman, Librarian, The 
Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins Uni- —_ pyblic Library, Washington, D C._— 
versity Medical School—“The scholar- “I emphatically commend the new 
ship behind this great work is, and 14th edition to other librarians and to 
always has been, sound and thorough.” private individuals.” 


A New Type of Encyclopaedia 


at a New Low Price 


te new Britannica has challenged the attention of the 
whole civilized world. Never before has any knowledge 
book enjoyed such an immediate and far-reaching success. 

The new Britannica is a new type of encyclopaedia—vivid, 
up-to-date—more truly a survey of all human activity than 
any work which has preceded it. 

15,000 superb illustrations, 500 new maps, thousands of 
articles by 3,500 world-known contributors—these are a few 
of the advantages offered by this remarkable book. It is all- 
inclusive, accurate, authoritative—“humanized” to meet the 
changing needs of modern times. For libraries, and for 
home use there is no other knowledge book that can equal it. 

And now this new Britannica is available at an extremely 
low price—the lowest price, in fact, of any completely new 
Britannica in more than 60 years. Order your set now. 
Special Form for Library use. 


Further information on request 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 342 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Hart Crane 
Author of The Bridge 


O* hardy New England stock is Hart 
Crane—New England stock which, 
three generations back, dug up the stakes 
and moved to Ohio. It was there, in 
Garrettsville, on July 21st, 1899, that 
Hart (really Harold) was born—the 
only son of Grace Edna Hart and Clar- 
ence A. Crane. 

He began writing verse at thirteen, 
and published his first poem (in Bruno’s 
Bohemian) two years later. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody became interested 
in his work when he was sixteen. 

Mr. Crane lived in Ohio, chiefly Cleve- 
land, where his father was a prosperous 
candy manufacturer, until 1922. Then, 
he took up his permanent residence in 
New York where he began doing adver- 
tising copywriting. He has done his 
share of traveling, having spent six 
months on the Isle of Pines in Cuba, 
and eight months in France (Paris and 
Marseilles). 

He has admired, with varying fidelity, 
the Elizabethans, Donne, Blake, Waldo 
Frank, Ouspensky, Melville, Whitman, 
Dostoievsky, Sherwood Anderson, and 
T. S. Eliot. He paints and draws with 
a natural talent. 

His latest book is The Bridge. Mr. 
Crane, himself, tells how it came to be 
written : 

“During 1924, while living in an old 
house (110 Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn), I conceived he idea of writing a 
long poem about America and the mod- 
ern consciousness that its development 
has given rise to. This poem was largely 
inspired by the magnificent architectural 
sweep of Brooklyn Bridge, which I could 
see from my window, along with the 
panorama of the harbor and the lower 
Manhattan skyline. (I did not know 
until years after I had left this house 
that one of its earliest owners had been 
Washington Roebling, builder of Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and that the identical chamb- 
er I had occupied had been his observa- 
tion point, after he became paralysed, 
for watching the completion of that 
structure.) By the autumn of 1925, this 
plan had attained a definite pattern. 














HART CRANE 


Then, owing to the kindly interest and 
material assistance of Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn, I was given the leisure to procede 
with its uninterrupted composition. 7he 
Bridge was not finished however, until 
December 1929, during which five years 
the work continued, much interrupted 
by various handicaps in such widely 
separated places of residences as Patter- 
son, N. Y.; Isles of Pines, Cuba; Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Paris and Marseilles— 
finally to reach completion at Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, in the latter months 
of 1929.” 

Crane is often difficult to comprehend 
as a poet, because (to quote his own 
declaration) he is “more interested in 
the so-called illogical impingements of 
the connotations of words on the con- 
sciousness (and their combinations and 
interplay in metaphor on this basis) 
than . . . in the preservation of their 
logically rigid significations at the cost 
of limiting [the] subject matter and per- 
ceptions involved in the poem.” 


A sketch of this author will appear in A BrocraPHicaL MANUAL oF CoNTEMPORARY WRITERS 
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A Book that 1s Capturing America 


Through Its Revelation of the Inner 
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Author of “Under Whose Wings” 


Eyes in the Dark 


A STORY OF TODAY 
By ZENOBIA BIRD 


Frustrated in his desire to go to col- 
lege, young David Hillman and his 
sister Barbara engage in another enter- 
prise full of unexpected thrills. $1.50 





Wallace’s 1930 Book 


The Lost Mine 
By DILLON WALLACE 


Nick Bradford, the hero of this ex- 
citing eventful story, goes in search of 
a forgotten mine by hydro airplane. A 
thrilling story of adventure and daring 
consequent to day after day exposure to 
the perils of the northern wilderness. 


Illustrated, $2.00 





tomorrow. 





PAREN TS—TEACHERS——EDUCATORS 
DON’T MISS OWNING AND READING 


THE BOY TODA Y ..2, MATHER A. ABBOTT 


Than Dr. Abbott, no man in this country has a superior claim to be heard 
concerning this subject. He knows all about the revolt of youth, but he rears 
an edifice of faith on youth’s love of truth, which promises well for today and 


Headmaster Lawrenceville School 








The Life Story of 


Abraham Lincoln 
By JOHN D. LONG 


The life of the Great Emancipator in- 
terwoven into a captivating tale for boys 
by a famous writer and biographer. 


Illustrated, $2.50 





Forty Years on 
the Labrador 


By ERNEST HAYES 
The Life-Story of Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
It has not been possible before to get 
a consecutive story of Grenfell’s life and 
work, told in brief compass, and ar- 
ranged so as to show its steady develop- 
ment down to the present time. $1.35 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO, 851 Cass Street 
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Frank Ernest Hill 


A VIATOR and poet, Frank Ernest 
Hill was one. of the first American 
writers to suggest.the new symbolic 
values of our century. He was born in 
San Jose, California, 41 years ago. After 
graduating from Stanford University, he 
taught at the University of Illinois and 
Columbia University. In 1917, America 
joined the War and the professor be- 
came a flying cadet in the U.S. Aviation 
Corps. 

His flying experience affected him 
deeply. Stone Dust, a volume of his verse 
published in 1928, includes several of the 
poems he wrote at this time, seeking to 
reach beyond the physical sensations of 
flying to place the experience in human 
life. After demobilization, he spent a 
year in the publicity and advertising of- 
fices of the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Corporation. In 1920, he joined the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Globe. 
Later he was engaged by the New York 
Sun as editorial writer and eventually 
became the literary editor of that journal. 
But his vital concern was with poetry. 
He confesses that he used to buy two 
poems a day for use on the editorial 
page of the New York Sun. At this time, 
he founded The Measure: a Journal of 
Poetry with Maxwell Anderson, Padraic 
Colum and George O’Neill. 


Then, one day, his 13 year old son 
asked him to explain what poetry meant. 
The Winged Horse, an introduction to 
poetry and The Winged Horse Anthol- 
ogy, a selected group of the finest repre- 
sentative English verse was his answer. 
With Joseph Auslander as collaborator, 
the book was published in 1929. The 
Winged Horse included a translation of 
“Chauser’s Complaint to His Empty 
Purse” by Frank Ernest Hill. This was 
reprinted in his last book, a modernized 





FRANK ERNEST HILL 


version of Chaucer’s The Canterbury 
Tales. Here the “unknown poet” is 
translated for the first time into 20th 
century idiom, retaining the metre and 
rhythm of the original verse. 

At present, Mr. Hill is chief American 
editor of Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, the oldest English publishing house 
in the world. Although he has lived in 
California and the Middle West, he has 
become a dyed-in-the-wool New Yorker. 
He lives four or five blocks away from 
his office and one may meet him any 
fine morning, striding along, his hat 
pulled over one eye, with a brief case 
held in each hand. 


A sketch of this author will appear in A BrocrapHicaL MANUAL oF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 





OUR WANTS AND HOW THEY ARE SATISFIED 


“Mollie Ray Carroll’s statement of the prin- 
ciples affecting consumption is as practical as a 


woman—or man—could wish.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
Price --- $1.00 
M. Barrows & Co., Publishers Boston 


PROOF-READING AND STYLE FOR 
COMPOSITION 
By John Franklin Dobbs 
A Book for Authors, Editors, Advertisers, Typists, 
Printers, and all who prepare Copy for the Press. 
386 es; fice $3.75 
JOHN F. DOBBS, The Academy Press 
112 Fourth Ave., New York, 








or 
Room 824, Union League Bullding, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HENLEY’S NEW BOOKS 


AVIATION BOOKS 


HENLEY’S ABC OF GLIDING AND SAILFLYING 
Edited by MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE 





ees $2.00 72 Specially Made 


200 (6x9) Pages = Round in durable Antique paper. 1.50 Illustrations 


This book tells you all about gliding and sailflying and is based on practical German and 
American experience extending over a period of years. Everything explained in simple 
language. The author is one of the pioneer experimenters with gliders. 


HIS book has been prepared to meet the demand for a simple, practical and 

inexpensive treatise on modern Gliding and the data has been carefully collated 
and prepared with special reference to the needs of young people and beginners in 
aviation. The leading types of Gliders and sailplanes and their construction, control 
and launching are described. Instructions are given for forming a glider club and for 
building a strong yet simple primary glider, including WORKING DRAWINGS. 


AVIATION ENGINE EXAMINER 
By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE 
440 (6x9) Pages PRICE $3.00 250 Illustrations 


A complete course of lessons for home or school use in QUESTION AND ANSWER 


FORM for those wishing to qualify as aircraft engine mechanics. The book is also of 
value to pilots or students wishing a general and diversified knowledge of aviation 
engines and their accessories. This book is written in simple language and considers in 
detail all leading types of aviation engines, describing principles on which the opera- 
tion is based. Fully illustrated with specially posed photographs and factory drawings. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS ~ By Edward Harper Thomas, E. E. 
A book for students and others starting the study of electricity. Simply written, fully 


illustrated with drawings and diagrams presenting the subject clearly. 196 (5x7) 

Pages, 24 Illustrations, PRICE $1.50. 

ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICITY By Prof. T. O’Conor Sloane 

The only book of its kind treating electrical calculations of all kinds. 230 (5x7) 

Pages, Cloth Binding, PRICE $1.50. 

INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION, COLD STORAGE AND 
ICE MAKING By A. J. Wallis-Taylor, AMI.C.E. 


An encyclopedia of world-wide practice in refrigerating machine design and applica- 
tion. 780 (6x9) Pages, Over 500 Illustrations, PRICE $10.00 net. 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS’ MANUAL By F. W. Britten 


A thoroughly practical book dealing with various phases of watch and clock repair 
and adjustment. 340 Pages, 136 Illustrations, PRICE $3.00 net. 


STEAM TURBINES By T. M. Naylor 


A practical book for those engaged in the design, construction and maintenance of 
turbine installations. 207 Pages, 171 Illustrations, PRICE $4.50 net. 








THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Karel Capek 


K AREL CAPEK was born in 1890 in 
the mountains of Northern Bohe- 
mia, and his father, a physician, encour- 
aged him in his studies, especially in 
natural science. He studied philosophy 
in Prague, Berlin, and Paris, and read 
William James and John Dewey. He 
says: “American philosophy influenced 
me most.” He published a book on 
philosophy, translated French poetry, 
wrote, in collaboration with his brother 
Joseph, short stories and humorous ar? 
ticles, and then in 1911 began his first 
play, “The Robber,” a drama of young 
love and adventure, which was not 
completed until 1920. His next play 
was R. U. R., depicting the rebellion of 
the mechanical “robots,” and then came 
The Life of the Insects, a satirical pres- 
entation of the human comedy, written 
in collaboration with his brother, and 
produced in New York as The World 
We Live In. Capek’s next play was The 
Makropoulos Secret, an amusing drama 
dealing with the possibility of prolonging 
human life. But his own opinion is, “A 
short life is better for mankind, for a 
long life would deprive man of his opti- 
mism.” He has written two novels 
which have been published in America— 
The Absolute at Large, a satirical ro- 
mance showing how a marvelous scien- 
tific discovery throws into confusion the 
industrial, political and religious life of 
modern times; and Krakatit, the fan- 
tastic story of a man who discovers an 
explosive of such horrible potentialities 
that he endures persecution and peril 
than than give up his secret. He is also 
‘the author of a Criticism of Words, Let- 
ters from England, Letters from Italy, 
etc. 

Capek’s home is in Prague and there 
he is preeminently the great producer. 
He was at first associated with the Na- 
tional Art Theater of Prague, the great- 
est of Czech institutions, which was 
built with money gathered in every 
town and hamlet of Bohemia. Capek, 
as Art Director, put on ambitious pro- 
ductions at this theater which attracted 
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notice throughout Europe. Then he 
broke away .and established his own 
playhouse, the Vinohradsky Art Thea- 
ter, and here he continues making dra- 
matic history, producing Shakespeare, 
Byron, Moliére, Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Goethe, Hauptmann, and many of the 
young Czech authors, also. 


Capek has won recognition, then in 
several fields—as short story writer, 
novelist, dramatist, manager and pro- 
ducer, but he says, “I think I have more 
ahead of me than behind me.” He is 
described as dark, slender, and wiry, 
modest and rather hesitating in manner, 
but vigorous and biting in speech. 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, WN. Y. 
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Andre Gide 


ANDRE GIDE was born at Paris, 


November 21, 1869. Much has 
been made of the fact that his father, 
from the south of France, was a Protes- 
tant, while his mother, although herself 
a Protestant, came from a Catholic fam- 
ily of Normandy. 


He began his formal studies at the 
Ecole Alsacienne de Paris; ill health 
forced him, at the age of twelve, to live 
in the country, and for several years 
his education was fragmen- 
tary and _ intermittent. 
Later he returned to the 
Ecole Alsacienne, and there 
he met Pierre Louys, who 
became his daily companion 
and who later dedicated to 
him several of his early 
books. At eighteen, Gide 
was already preparing his 
own book, Les Cahiers 
d’ André Walter, which ap- 
peared anonymously in 
1891, as a posthumous 
work. It attracted little at- 
tention and few readers; 
nevertheless, it was noticed by Marcel 
Schwob and Maurice Barres; and 
Maeterlinck, completely taken in by the 
hoax, announced in an interview that 
André Walter, whom he thought really 
dead, was one of his favorite authors. 
At this time, and for the next few years, 
Gide was an ardent member of the Sym- 
bolist group whose center was Mallarmé, 
and he was one of the faithful who came, 
each Tuesday evening, to sit at the feet 
of the Master. In 1893, he made his 
first journey to Africa, which he has 
several times revisited. He fell seriously 
ill at Tunis, and the winter of 1894 found 
him back in Paris. His African trip, 
bringing as it did the contact with a new 
people and a new religion, was destined 
profoundly to influence his later work. 
Its immediate fruit, however, was more 
apparent. The air of the Paris salons 
had become stifling to him and the pallid 
theorizing of the Symbolists no less so 
Paludes, the first of his soties (farce is 
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the closest English equivalent), was writ- 
ten and published in 1895; Les Nourri- 
tures Terrestres in 1897. Symbolism 
knew him no more—in truth, he had 
become incomprehensible to the Sym- 
bolists, and Henri de Regnier has since 
stated so in a vigorous repudiation of 
Gide and all his works. 

In 1902 he published The Jmmoralist, 
the earliest of his studies of the Puritan 
conscience, a book which is today placed 
in the first rank of his work but which 
was a complete failure at 
the time. So pronounced a 
failure, in fact (as had 
been all of his previous 
books), that for the next 
seven years, discouraged 
and in doubt, he produced 
nothing save desultory 
magazine work, and 
thought seriously of aban- 
doning literature. A news- 
paper interview with Oc- 
tave Mirbeau made public 
that writer’s admiration 
for L’Immoraliste. Gide 
took fresh heart and set 
about the composition of Strait is the 
Gate, published in 1909. This book, too, 
which, until the appearance of The 
Counterfeiters, was considered by many 
critics to be his masterpiece, made. no 
appreciable stir and was apparently kept 
in print by its publishers only because of 
an appreciative essay on Gide’s work by 
Edmund Gosse in the Contemporary Re- 
view. 

With the exception of one récit, /sa- 
belle, the next few years were given over 
to criticism. He published a second vol- 
ume of critical essays as well as his first 
studies of Dostoevsky. Lafcadio’s Ad- 
ventures appeared in 1914, on the eve of 
the war. Unquestionably one of his 
greatest books, its success was seriously 
handicapped by the war. During the war 
he devoted himself to translations. He 
had learned English when he was forty, 
and has since been an ardent propagand- 
ist for the cause of English literature, 
translating Shakespeare, Conrad, and 
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Whitman, besides other works. La 
Symphonie Pastorale, the third of the 
“Puritan” narratives, appeared in 1919. 
In 1921 he began the writing of The 
Counterfeiters, to be completed, finally, 
in 1925. Since 1921, he has published 
also his autobiography (written in large 
part simultaneously with The Counter- 
feiters), Travels in the Congo, and The 
School for Wives. 

The Immoralist was published here 
in the spring of 1930. 

Gide is the most powerful figure in 
French letters today, although he asserts 
that he has done everything possible to 
discourage his “disciples.” His appear- 
ances and movements are mysterious 
and theatrical. A soft black hat habitu- 
ally shades his lean and clever face. (In 
his youth he wore a loose moustache, 
but now he believes in exposing the “na- 
tural” physiognomy.) In a ballroom, 
amid crowds of people, he seems to die 
a thousand deaths, flitting from guest 
to guest like a bee, from each extracting 
in a moment’s animation the essential 
grain of conversation. 

His dominant trait is curiosity. In 
Africa he once followed a native mar- 
riage ceremony, literally entranced by 
the throbbing drums, the weird cos- 
tumes and gyrations of the celebrants, 
down a dusty village street into the for- 
bidden chamber where no white man had 
ever gone. A moment later he was to 
be seen dashing for his life, pursued by 
a howling pack of indignant natives, 
back to the party of friends whom he 
had deserted. 
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MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 


The handsome 10x 13 inch looseleaf collection 
of the year's best posters, show cards, magazine 
and booklet covers, Bookjacket designs, folders, 
etc., etc., by the world’s leading designers. 
All in Color 
Highly recommended in “Fine Arts” section of 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 
Price $6.00 


MODERN POSTER ANNUAL, 251 W. 98th St., N.Y. 





























THE BLUE SKY 
THE DEEP SEA 
THE SILENT DESERT 





THE SKY’S 
THE LIMIT 


by 
D. W. ToMLInson 


The hearty, ad- 
venturous, story 
of aviation by a 
great flier who has grown up with it. 
Barn-storming, crashes and stunt-flying. 
The unexcelled feats of The Three Sea 
Hawks, vividly told by their leader— 
now an executive of the T. A. T.— 
MADDUX AIR LINES. Also a con- 
sideration of commercial progress. 

35 illustrations 


VOYAGERS§ 
UNAFRAID 


Irvin ANTHONY 





Breathless ac- 
counts of the men § 
who dared the 
Atlantic crossing, 
alone. The author of DOWN TO THE 
SEA IN SHIPS covers the important 
voyages in full chapters, and briefly 
surveys the failures. Primarily a nar- 
rative, but full of splendid characteri- 
zation. 
Illustrated $3.00 


ARAB 
INTER- 
LUDE 


KATHRYN HULME 





with 75 block- 
prints by 

HELENE VocT 
A brilliant series of portraits, in text 
and in line, of the lesser known districts 
of North Africa. Told with humor, 
clarity and understanding. 

boxed $4.00 


Superbly illustrated. 
z= mm * CRS 








Macrae - Smith - Company 
1712. Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A COMPLETE 


BOOK-MENDING KIT 


“A place 
for everything” — 


Includes practically all the 
tools and materials essential 
to outfit the Book-Mending 
Department of a Public 
or School Library, in a 
handsome cabinet in light- 
oak finish that ensures each 
article being found in its 
proper place. 


$25 





A Postal Card will bring you the full details 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 














McClurg’s— 


specialize in library service. 
Librarians can leave all details of their orders to our 
care. This is made possible by our long years of ex- 
perience in handling the book business of Public 
Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities, together 
with our comprehensive stock of books of all American 
publishing houses. 





A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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cA Message 


to Librarians 


From the new book 
OrpeR Work FoR LIBRARIES 
By F. K. W. Drury 


Published by the American 
Library Association, 1930 


“The metropolitan jobber furnishes 
the highest type of service for the 
average library. By buying in 
quantity he can give a good dis- 
count and by consolidating orders 
and shipments he reduces the 
transportation cost to a few cents 
per volume. From his large stock 
he can frequently supply a rush 
order at once. If not in stock, he 
has facilities for hurrying the order 
and the book can be mailed direct. 
By purchasing all current Ameri- 
can publications from a few dealers, 
a library simplifies the whole order 
procedure.” 


The foregoing is official from an 
American Library Association pub- 
lication; the following is personal: 


Because we specialize in good 
used books as well as new, our 
service is not only prompt, in- 
telligent and efficient, but par- 


ticularly ECONOMICAL. 


Write us and let us tell you 
about it! 


BaRNES and Nos eg, INc. 


Metropolitan Jobber for 
Libraries 


76 Fifth Ave., New York City 








* e 
Masaryk — Nation Builder 
by Donald A. Lowrie 
The first American Biography of 
“the greatest living European.” 


Colorful — straight-forward—intense- 
ly interesting! $2.00 


So Youth May Know 


New Viewpoints on Sex and Love 
by Roy E. Dickerson 

The book a careful librarian can rec- 

ommend to any youth, naive or per- 


plexed, to aid in developing a highly 
spiritual philosophy of life! $2.00 


Write for Catalog of other books on 
Modern Religious Education 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
Publishers of Books with Purpose 


347 Madison Avenue New York 
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GARDEN BOOKS 


of ARE STANDARD BOOKS of =e 
UNQUESTIONABLE AUTHORITY 





Some of them deserve a place in all libraries; all of 
them a place in larger libraries. 


ROCK GARDEN PRIMER 


$2.00 Most useful for the amateur in- 
terested in rock plants, yet afraid to at- 
tempt their culture. A unique, timely book. 


Write for illustrated, descriptive catalog 
and order De La Mare Garden Books | 
through your usual source of book supply. 


A. T. DELAMARE Co. INC. 











438 to 448 W. 37th St. (Dept.4) New York 
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Hull 


Author of The Asking Price 


HELEN HULL made her first appear- 

ance in print at the age of nine 
when her grandfather who had a print- 
ing shop made her first short story, Four 
Wishes, into a little book for family 
consumption. The Asking Price, pub- 
lished in 1930, was Miss Hull’s fifth 
book (Four Wishes excluded). I/sland- 
ers was an earlier success. 


Miss Hull is originally from Michi- 
gan but for a number of years has been 
living in New York where she is an 
assistant professor of English at Colum- 
bia University. Her other novels, are 
Quest, Labyrinth and The Surrey 
Family. Many of her short stories have 
appeared in Harpers, Century, Colliers, 
and Cosmopolitan. 


She confesses that one of her chief 
interests in life is the old farmhouse in 
Maine which she and a friend purchased 
just as it was about to fall to pieces, 
and reclaimed, doing much of the plast- 
ering, painting and shingling themselves. 


“Tt was in this farm house,” she 
says, “that I started writing one summer. 
I had two walls of the living room, one 
for rejections and one for acceptances. 
At the end of the summer the rejection 
wall was well papered, but there were 
several exciting letters on the acceptance 
wall, among them a first one from 
Harpers. 


“Now when I write a book—and I 
do most of my novel writing during the 
summers in Maine—I work in the morn- 
ing in the Work-House, a reclaimed 
poultry building, and then stretch out in 
gardening after luncheon. A motor boat 

. none of your new-fangled crafts, 
but a regular staunch lobster fisherman’s 
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boat is another of my hobbies. And a 
dog, an excitable wire-hair terrier, 
named Punch who guards the door 
while I write, who makes more noise 
than the engine when he goes off in the 
boat, and who takes me out to walk in 
New York.” 


Coincident with publication of The 
Asking Price Miss Hull was awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship which she will 
use for travel and study in Ireland and 
England after which she plans to go to 
Brittany to work on a new novel. 


A sketch of this author will appear in A BiocrapHicaL MANUAL or CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 





LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


‘ Notify us of any 
Enroll with us. We vacancies on your li- 


have many good |} brary staff. This serv- 
positions available. ice free. 

AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' 
Windsor, Connecticut 


LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 


AGENCY 
Dept. D 





INVESTMENT TRUSTS - HOW AND WHY 
By I. B. Leibson 


A simple, sound explanation of in- 
vestment trusts. 92 pages Price $2.00 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


THE 
LIBRARY 
QVARTERLY 


A Journal of Investigation and Discussion in the Field of Library Science 








The Library Quarterly has been established by 
the Graduate Library School of the University of Chi- 
cago with the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation and 
the co-operation of the American Library Association, 
the Bibliographical Society of America, and the Ameri- 
can Library Institute in response to the growing feeling 
of professionalism in the library world. 


The editorial policy of The Library Quarterly will 
be that of a scholarly journal rather than a periodical; its 
chief interest will lie in defining valid criteria for all 
phases of library activity. The board of editors includes 
the most outstanding scholars in the field of library sci- 
ence in Europe and America. 

The scope of The Library Quarterly will be the 
entire field of librarianship—including all the aspects of 
public, academic, and special library services: adminis- 
tration, reference work, cataloging, and classifying—and 
the fields of general bibliography, the history of printing, 
education for librarians, and adult reading. 

The University of Chicago Press invites your co- 
operation as a charter subscriber in the founding of 
The Library Quarterly. The subscription price is $5.00. 


VOLUME 1, NUMBER 1 
JANUARY, 1931 
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THE NEW LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PALESTINE 


Above, the exterior; below, the newspaper reading room. The university is located at 
Jerusalem. 

The library is well equipped with Wison reference tools, which were among its first 
purchases. Dr. ‘Hugo Bergman, director of the library, writes: “We are pleased to tell you 
that the publications of your house are of the greatest use in the library. The reference work 
which is being done in your office must be appreciated by libraries all over the world and by 
all readers who have to find their way to the great masses of literature which are being ac- 
quired by libraries today.” ; 





